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I Can Make Money 


I Can Sell my Goods at a Fair Profit 


BUT 


That Fair Profit is Hard to Get 


IF 


Someone Else Can Make the Goods More Cheaply 


OR 


Better Goods at the Same Cost 


BUT 


With the New X Model Loom 


NO ONE CAN BEAT ME 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


Limestone Mills, 


Gatiney, 5. C. 


Sherbrooke Cotton Co., Ltd. 


Sherbrooke 


anada 


Drummondville 
Drummondville, P. Q., Canada. 


Victor Monaghan Co., 


Monaghan Plant, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Martha Mills, 


Lhomaston, Wa 


Manchester Cotton Mills, 
Manchester, Ga 


Dallas Manutacturing Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Magog Branch 
Magog, P. Q., Canada 


Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Monaghan 


Greet S. ¢ 


and WARPERS 


Cotton Co., Ltd., 


be 
Ba» 4 


NOW in use in the above plants and in 103 other 


well-known cotton mills 


PAR BER GOMPAN Y 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


GREENVILLE, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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ERES THE STORY 


“HERE,” says the Whitin Man, “is the story of why the Crys-Steel 
Spinning Ring is the best ring on the market. 


‘Right in this folder you can see for yourself the chemical and metal- 
lurgical data on steel selection, manufacturing processes and final 
heat treatment that back up the claim. 


‘And another thing » Crys-Steel Rings outlast others because they have 
Even Flanges » less wear on the ring and longer life for the travellers. 
You can prove the evenness for yourself with a micrometer. Buy a few 
rings and make the test » yourself. In any event, send for this folder.” 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


MACHINE WORKS Send me folder on Crys-Steel Rings 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. : 
CHARLOTTE, N.C... . ATLANTA, GA. 


Fales and Jenks Division 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 
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Lacey diamond mesh durene 
stockings — from the Dexdale 
Hosiery Mills. 


THESE WELL-STYLED 


DURENE NUMBERS 


ARE POPULAR EVERYWHERE 


UALITY that begins with the yarn, and style that 

begins with the fabric — together they explain 
the success of the smart new durene hosiery and 
underwear now being produced |by enterprising 
manufacturers. 

Durene, as you probably know, is the finest combed 
cotton yarn, mercerized to make it stronger, more 
elastic, more absorptive, more durable. It has a pleas- 
ing subdued lustre, and looks like new after every 
laundering. The name durene instantly identifies a 
standard of highest quality. 

The durene name has provable sales value for you. 
Durene is constantly advertised to your customers 
through a wide list of retail trade papers, and to their 
customers through national magazines, Let us tell you 
about the merchandising help that backs your line 


when you use the durene stamp or label. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
250 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


“Summeretts ” — durene 

vest and shorts in pastel 

colors and white — from 

the Augusta Knitting 
Corp. 


QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 


The High Rock Knitting 
Company produced this 


fast-selling durene polo MEMBERS: 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO. 
Mount Holly, N. C. 

DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HAMPTON COMPANY 
Fasthampton, Maas. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY 
Spindale, 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


shirt. 


Children’s durene hosiery is soft 

and fine — comfortable on tender 

young skin from the Hub 
Hosiery Mills. 
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Cotton Crop of the United States 
For 1930-31 


From Annual Report of H. S. Hester, Secretary, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Ts commercial crop of the United States( that is, 
the number of bales marketed) for the year ending 
July 3ist, 1931, amounted to 13 893,155 bales, 
showing a decrease undér the marketing for 1929-30 of 


‘620.517. under 1928-29 of 1.892.201 and under 1927-28 


of 550,779. 

The decrease compared with last year was almost en- 
tirely in the “Other Gulf States,” the Atlantic States 
showing a material gain while Texas varied but slightly. 

The figures in round numbers are: Texas over last 
year 49,000; Other Gulf States, 1,449,000 under last 
year; Atlantic States, over last year 779,000. 

These figures, it must be remembered, refer to the 
commercial crop, or amount marketed, and not to growth. 
In other words, the growth as indicated in the table 
below, was 14,732,000: whereas the commercial crop 
was 13,893,000 or 839,000 less. 

The crop was better than last year, averaging middling 
in grade and of better staple. 

In Texas and Oklahoma, the average was middling to 
strict middling; in Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi, 
a shade better than middling, though the Memphis dis- 
trict which embraces handlings from most of the Gulf 
States reported an average of strict low middling to 
middling. In the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama and Vir- 
ginia, the average was barely middling to middling. 

Grade comparisons with the six previous crops are as 
follows: 


1930-31 Middling: 

1929-30 Strict low middling to middling: 
1928-29 Strict low middling to middling: 
1927-28 Middling to strict middling: 
1926-27 Strict low middling to middling: 
1925-26 Strict low middling: 

1924-25 Middling. 


The season has been one of uncertainty and dissatis- 
faction. The highest level of values was in August and 
the lowest in June, with intermediate variations, ending 
with an average drop for the year, based on the ten 
markets, of 7.67 cents a pound, or, say, in excess of 
thirty-eight dollars a bale under last year’s average. In 
this country, the mills bought and consumed less, their 
purchases being for the most part from hand to mouth 
and the demand from abroad was but little different 
from the circumscribed limits of last year. The result 
is that we are left with a carry-over of lint cotton un- 


equaled in amount at the close of any yearspast, except 
in 1921. 

The large carry-over in 1921 was due in a measure to 
a holding movement in the Atlantic States. The com- 
parative carry-over aggregates of lint in this country 
and abroad for the past three years and in 1921 are of 
unusual interest, viz: 


(In Thousands) 


1930-31 1929-30 1927-28 1920-21 
In United States 6.126 4.055 2.012 6.374 
In Foreign Countries. 2,584 1.884 2.383 2,325 
Totals 8.710 5.939 4.395 & 699 


It was in 1921 that the value of the crop dropped for 
the first time in five years below the billion mark; but 
that did not spell an approximation ito calamity like the 
total of the past year, during which we marketed 13.,- 
893,000 bales for six hundred and ninety-three millions 
of dollars, a decrease under the 1929-30 value of over 
five hundred million dollars. And these figures do not 
include the seed, the value of which was about fifty 
million dollars less than last year. 

The one bright spot has been in our sales to the Orient. 
Japan, China and India appreciate the value of our low 
priced cotton and have increased their takings by more 
than a half million bales. In face of the worldwide de- 
pression, month by month there has been a steady stream 
of our cotton to Japan and the same has been the case 
with China though on a smaller scale. 

Ot the exports, which in round numbers amounted to 
6,927,000 bales (an increase of 75,000) Germany again 
led with 1,699,000, a reduction from last year of 98,000. 
We sent to Great Britain 1,090,000 bales, which was 
under last,year by 180,000. France took 938,000, which 
total was ahead of last year by 111,000; to Italy we 
exported 488,000, which indicated a drop of 185,000. 
Our exports to the Orient were 1,783,000, a gain over 
last year of 536,000. Reference is made to details of 
exports by countries printed elsewhere. 

As above stated, the average grade of the crop was 
middling and the average price obtained for the crop, as 
reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, based 
on the ten markets designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was 9.61 cents per pound, a difference of only 
four one-hundredths of a cent from a computation based 
on the monthly in sight figures. 
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The high for middling for the year was 12.38, on 
August 7th, and the low 7.62 on June 9th. 

Thus the average value of middling based on the ten 
markets was 9.57 cents, comparing with 17.24 last year, 
18.92 year before last and 19.12 in 1927-28. 

The average commercial value per bale of lint cotton 
was 349.86 against $88.10 last year, $96.62 year before 
last and $104.29 in 1927-28. 

The actual growth forthe season of 1930-31 was ap- 
proximately as follows (in thousands): 


Commercial crop for 1930-31 13,893 
Less old cotton carried over in interior 
from previous crops 2,464 
Minus destroyed by fire 27 
2.437 
11.456 
Plus growth of this year marketed at ports 
in July, 1930 22 
Plus cotton remaining in interior at close 
of July 1931 3.258 
3.280 
14.736 
Less July receipts new crop of 1931-32 4 
Actual growth of 1930-31 14,732 
Linters included 826 
Growth lint cotton 1930-3! 13,906 
CARRY-OVER JULY 31s1 
(In thousands of bales) 
193] 1930 1929 
Southern mills 763 809 747 
(counted interior towns 1.00] 719 250 
Uncounted towns and planta- 
tions (a) 1,497 (c)977 (e)320 
Total held in Cotton Belt 3,261 2.505 1.317 
U. S. ports (b) 2,782 (d)1,548 (f)535 
Northern mill stocks 362 334 360 
European mill stocks 630 620 770 
European port stocks 1,204 821 1,008 
Stocks in interior and in 
transit outside of the Cot- 
ton Belt 14] 73 &4 
Japanese port and mill stocks 
and afloat 426 318 444 
806 6,219 4.518 
Other foreign port and mill 
stocks and afloat 324 125 161 
Total carry-over 9.130 6.344 4.679 
Linters carried over 420 405 284 
Lint cotton carried over 8.710 5.939 4.395 


(a) Including 7,000 new crop 1931-32. 

(b) Including 4,000 new crop 1931-32 

(c) Including 41,000 new crop 1930-31. 

(d) Including 22,000 new crop 1930-31. 

(e) Including 36,000 new crop 1929-30 

(f) Including 43,000 new crop 1929-30. 

AMERICAN MILLS 

The story of American mills is one of gloom and de- 
pression, eliminating in a further decrease in the year’s 
consumption of lint cotton of 838,000 bales, making a 
total falling off for the past two years of 1,735,000. Such 
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a drop is phenomenal. Many of the mills in the South 
report operating to the extent of only 65 to 80 per cent 
of capacity, some few as low as 30 per cent. Most of 
them have been on day shift only since October and 
there has been hardly any night work. Some of the 
mills report full time but the rule has been reduced con- 
sumption. In a word, the year has been an extremely 
poor one for both sections and it is the opinion of the 
best informed that “few at the present time are making 
money.” 

Reference is made to annexed statements of takings, 
consumption, stocks, etc. 


NORTHERN Mitt TAKINGS AND CONSUMPTION 


(Including Linter)s 
AMERICAN COTTON 
Year Ending July 3lst 
(In Thousands) 


This year Last year 


Stocks beginning year 334 360 
Takings for year *1,465 1,713 

1,799 2,073 
Consumption year *1 (437 1,739 
Stocks close year 362 334 


*Exclusive of foreign and inclusive of California. 
SOUTHERN MILL TAKINGS AND CONSUMPTION 
(Including Linters) 
AMERICAN COTTON 
Year Ending July 3lst 
(In Thousands) 


This year Last year 


Stocks at beginning year 809 747 
Takings for year 4.273 5,013 

5,082 5.760 
Consumption 4,319 4,951 
Stocks close year 763 809 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF ALL KINDs 
(In Thousands) 


Lint Linters Foreign All kinds 
Sales Bales Hales Bales 
North 1.012 425 130 1.567 
South 4.039 280 52 4.371 
Total North and South 5,501 705 182 5.938 
Total North and South 
last year 5,889 801 304 6,994 


COTTON CONSUMPTION IN THE SOUTH 

The decrease of 630,000 bales of lint cotton consumed 
in the South for the year ended the close of July, 1930, 
has been followed by a further drop during the past 
year of 617,000, a total of 1,247,000 bales for the two 
seasons. Nothing further is needed to indicate the con- 
dition of the most valuable industry in the South and the 
degree of pessimism shown by the individual reports of 
the mills is without parallel. 

One of the best posted of the mill men writes: 

“This year has been an extremely poor one with no im- 
mediate change probable for the better except possibly 
a slight improvement in the demand for fine goods and 
domestic cotton. It is believed that a few cotton mills 
at the present time are making money.” 

Naturally this is largely due to the world-wide depress- 
ion. 

Unstable prices for raw material and unsatisfactory 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Retailers Advertise Durene 


N the past two months over sixty retail stores in 21 
different States and the District of Columbia have 
promoted durene cotton in display advertising. 

The wide area over which retailers are capitalizing on 
the quality indentification of the American mercerizers 
covers New York, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Geo- 
gia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

Leading stores noted in a compilation of retail adver- 
tising of durene being made at the Durene Association 
in New York include: Hale Bros., and O’Connor, Moffat 
& Co., San Francisco; J. C. Penney & Co., Macon; B 
Karf, Inc., Savannah Shillitos, Cincinnati; Jordon’s, 
Boston; Belk’s, Efird’s, J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte; 
Gladding’s, Providence: Miller Bros. Co.. D. B. Love- 
mann’s, Taylor’s, Inc., Davidson Clothing Co., The 
Vogue, Schwartz Bros., Hardie & Caudle, and the James 
M. Shaw Co. of Chattanooga; Rhodes, Seattle; Rich’s, 
Atlanta, McCreery, Brooklyn; Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, 
Rochester; The May Co., Denver; Mandel’ Bros., Chi- 
cago. 

Durene cotton hosiery, underwear, summer piece goods, 
mesh sports frocks and embroidered evening gowns have 
been primarily stressed by these stores. 

The curve of retail store durene advertising has gone 
abruptly and rapidly upward following the 172 fashion 
shows, exhibits and educational meetings sponsored by 
the Durene Association during the late spring and early 
summer. It is estimated that well over 90,000 consumers 
attended these meetings. Sixty cities and towns and 15 
States were covered including North and South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Louisiana, Virginia, New Jersey, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
York, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and Arkansas. 

These educational meetings presenting durene cotton 
either through fashion revues, exhibits or lectures—-and 
frequently through all three media—-were sponsored by a 
variety of organizations including 4 Home Economics 
Associations, 16 women’s clubs, 11 Federations of 
Women’s Clubs, seven Chambers of Commerce, 36 civic 
clubs and cotton exposition committees, 13 colleges, uni- 
versities and schools, 12 home demonstration bureaus and 
better homes organizations, four country organizations 
and mills, 72 retail stores, and one parent-treachers’ asso- 
ciation. 

J. S. Manfield, manager of J. C. Penney Co., Inc.., 
Macon, Ga., gave expression to a general retail reaction 
in writting the Durene Association that the durene pro- 
motion in that city had resulted in direct good to the 
store as well as the Wear Cotton movement as a whole. 
He particularly stressed increase in quality sales, and 
quality consciousness on the part of consumers, resulting 
from the educational stimulus of the Durene Association’s 
fashion collection illustrating a variety of “timely styled 
uses for quality cotton.” 

Influence on retail sales as a result of its promotional 
work has been noted by the Durene Association both in 
direct correspondence with stores and in the requests for 
immediately available merchandise on the part of group 
buying offices. 

Preceding each exposition a complete merchandising 
plan was put through. The retail stores in each city 
and town were carefully surveyed by Durene Association 


representatives and means provided for pick follow-up 
of resources carrying durene merchandise identical or 
similar to that to be shown on the runway as well as 
general supplies of durene hosiery and underwear. 

The Durene Association’s participation in the Wear- 
Cotton movement was begun early last spring at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., where this movement was first set in motion. 
Requests subsequently poured into the New York head- 
quarters of the Durene Association, coming at first from 
key cotton communities of the South but later from prac- 
tically every State in the country. 

E. L. Starr, director-treasurer of the Durene Associa- 
tion, and members of his staff including Miss Grace 
Walton and Miss Doris Hinman, educational lecturers, 
and Miss Kathryn Day, fashion adviser, addressed the 
durene ““‘Wear Cotton” meetings. Miss Walton and Miss 


. Hinman gave the major number of addresses before 70,- 


000 persons. Mr. Starr and Miss Day spoke before single 
audiences numbering over 5,000 persons in the Amory 
at Charlotte, N. C., and more than 1,500 persons at the 
(hattanooga durene fashion revue at the Read House. 
Various talks were given by leaders of co-operating edu- 
cational groups such as the home demonstration bureaus. 
An important presentation of durene cotton, as a scien- 
tific advancement in the textile held, was made on “‘Open 
House” day at Lowell Textile Intsitute, Lowell, Mass., 
April 29th. This was under the direction of Gilbert R. 
Merrill, professor of textiles. During the 27th annual 
convention of Advertising Association of America about 
300 advertising women and the wives of members of the 
Association viewed a presentation of fashions, 20 of which 
were durene. This was given at the American Women’s 
Association by the League of Advertising Women under 
the direction of Mrs. C. T. R. Lewis. At the 1931 New 
York Shoe and Fashion Show Mrs. Chandler Hall pre- 
sented durene cotton lounging pajamas and house foot- 
wear to 1,800 shoe men, fashion erporters and merchants. 
Nearly 20,000 persons viewed an open-air fashion prome- 
nade of durene cotton at the Southeastern Cotton Festi- 
val, Anderson, S. C. This was directed and addressed 
by Miss Hinman who spoke also to over 5,000 persons 
at the Augusta, Ga. presentation of durene cotton. 


A number of excellent educational institutions have 
staged durene cotton fashion shows with education talks 
by Durene Association speakers. Miss Walton, for ex- 
ample, conducted such meetings at Cornell University, 
the Brooklyn Industrial High School, the University of 
New Hampshire, and Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Miss 
Day spoke before the School of Retailing at New York 
University. Miss Hinman addressed the student body of 
Clemson College, S. C.; high school and college students 
and professors at Anderson College, 5. C., the University 
of Tennessee, and the Knoxville High School. 


A test of the effectiveness of the educational work ac- 
complished for durene during the past few weeks was 
brought to the attention of the Durene Association at 
the recent American Home Economics Association con- 
vention in Detroit, Mich. Practically all the 288 home 
economics professors and instructors who registered at 
its booth expressed enthusiastic knowledge of the unique 
textile standard represented by durene and of the many 
new fashion identities in which it is successfully appear- 
ing as a result of the research, styling, promotional, and 
general educational work being pursued by the Associa- 
tion at its 250 Fifth Avenue office. 
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“Practical Plan to Bring Back Karly 


Business Recover 


BY CHARLES BENEDICT 


Magazine of Wall Street 


The following article may appear startling, but it is 
believed to be completely justified by the plan itsel{—a 
plan that, besides being extensively practical and work- 
able, has the advantage of simplicity along lines easily 
understandable by anybody. It is not an expedient whos: 
repercussion will arise later to make the business situa- 
tion more difficult—-but it is a definite plan to be put into 
quick operation to meet a difficult problem. It will servi 
not only the United States, but the rest of the world as 
well—and without financial loans. The plan includes: 

| method for getting rid of present surpluses of com- 
modities. 

[t points the way to the development of new markets, 
not only to absorb these surpluses but to develop futur 
trade 

It will foster a rapid and greater distribution of wealth, 
and enhance world purchasing power. 

It utilizes existing and tried methods of sales financing 
without resorting to government or private banking loans, 
securities of which could be marketed at the present time. 

The excess stocks of commodities must be lifted from 
the bent back of business and restricted and depressed 
markets relieved of the surpluses which keep the prices 
of cotton, wheat, copper, coal, oil and other raw materials 
below the cost of production, if we are to experience an 
early termination of the depression which has beset world 
trade for nearly two years. It is further evident that 
such relief must be in progress before the coming harvest 
adds its weight of abundance to the current over-supply 
of agricultural products if full benefits are to be derived 
And if, in addition, foreign markets are simultaneously 
improved by the injection of new vitality, restored credit, 
and relief from suffering in the weaker nations which 
have been most sorely afflicted by the economic cata- 
clysm of 1930-31, then revival and recovery will indeed 
be assured. 

Restore a reasonable degree of stability in raw mate- 
rial prices by a broadening of the channels of consump- 
tion, and many of the current ills of the world, economic, 
social and political, will be cured at once. 

This seeming Utopian condition is by no means im- 
possible of realization. It calls for no more than a mix- 
ture of common sense with a modicum of courage. 

It has been commonly and truly said, that present ills 
are largely attributed to mal-distribution; that potential 
consumption exists for all the surpluses. The answer 
then is in bringing the consumer, whether he be in Argen- 
tina or Zanzibar, in touch with the seller and providing 
terms that will be aceptable to the latter and within the 
capacity of the former. Nor is this all fine theory. It 
has been done before. It is being done now. 

In this second year of a depression a handful of com- 
panies are showing spectacularly mounting sales records 
of mechanical refrigerators solesly as a result of a suit- 
able extension of credit terms—terms by which people 
who could not afford to buy a refrigerator even in good 
time, are buy this modern comfort for the small cost of 
what they would normally expend daily for ice. In other 


words the companies manufacturing these devices have 
been smart enough to seize the possibilities in the buying 
power represented by the tew cents a day for ice. 

Ten years or more ago the automobile industry follow- 
ed a similar procedure. Leading manufacturers found 
their markets dwindling, as those who could afford auto- 
mobiles had them. They sought new markets in the 
thousands of potential buyers who had the desire to buy, 
but neither the cash nor the credit; just as we, as a 
nation, must today seek new customers for our goods 
among the nations which should be aggressive buyers of 
commodities, whose physical needs are large, but whose 
national purse is flat, and whose credit it nil. When the 
motor car makers tackled this problem of converting a 
potential market into an actual one, they did not do it 
by lending money to every possible customer—i. e., sup- 
plying a bank account against which to draw on account 
of purchases made—as is the system in making loans, 
but by adopting a system of long-term credit to the indi- 
vidual and the dealer-groups, familiarly known as in- 
stallment selling. It was no novelty even then. It had 
been applied successfully for years before. The automo- 
bile industry merely adapted it to its own needs. 

What happened as a result is too well known to be 
recounted. The market quadrupled in size. What is 
more, nobody lost by the enormous credit extended, either 
in good times or bad. Discount or financing companies 
were established, and as it became increasingly evident 
that risks were sound, that re-possessions and defaults 
in payment were no more than a fraction of one per cent, 
installment paper became a commonly accepted, easily 
discountable credit instrument. The fact that this plan 
was used during the boom to oversell an already saturated 
market of known buying power is not the fault of the 
installment plan idea, but its application. 

Now the situation of this country in its commercial rela- 
tions abroad is not unlike the domestic situation of the 
electric refrigerator manufacturers today or the motor 
car industry a few years back. We have an abundance 
of goods—more than we can use—so much indeed that 
we have considered destroying it or giving it away. In 
Brazil they are getting rid of surplus coffee by burning 
it. Yet there are millions of potential customers in vari- 
ous parts of the world for goods and who are in need of 
the very essentions of life. It is not only humane, but 
good common sense as well to supply these people with 
the commodities which they need, on a long-term credit 
basis, because by doing so we increase the value of the 
goods of the remaining normal supply to a point where 
it more than equals the amount sold in this way. Instead 
of adding to our already embarrassing position on for- 
eign loans—-why not stop these money loans and (loan) 
sell some of our over-supply of commodities on very easy 
terms? rtainh 
we can assume a broad risk in a sale—particularly since. 
entirely apart from economic advantages, it gives the 
opportunity of relieving millions of starving, unfortunate 
and unhappy people. 


It we contemplate gift or destruction certainly. 
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Moreover, the machinery for accomplishing this is at 
hand in our great agricultural co-operatives, our trade 
associations and similar institutions, which can undertake 
the sale of these surpluses to those individuals and buy- 
ing co-operatives of other countries who need such goods 
so badly today. 

The great advantage of this plan is that we will be 
selling goods to those people who have not been able to 
buy them and other wise would not be able to buy them; 
and it will therefore, not kill or hurt our existing markets. 

Let us take Poland, for example, whose poor credit at 
the present time makes it impossible for her to purchase 
cotton from us although she has hundreds of thousands 
of idle spindles and looms and a numerous population in 
need of cotton goods. Suppose that a large cotton farm- 
ers co-operative approached the embarrassed cotton tex- 
tile industry of Poland with a proposition to deliver a 
year's supply of raw cotton—say 350 bales—at the cur- 
rent market prices of 10 cents, under terms by which pay- 
ment can be made in one to even twenty years, and with 
interest as low as 4 per cent. 

Bear in mind that Poland under present credit condi- 
tions would not otherwise be a buyer of cotton from us 
on anywhere near so large a scale, if at all. Hence, 250,- 
000 bales of cotton would actually be taken out of the 
world markets—cotton that would not otherwise be sold. 
Another point to be considered in this connection is the 
fact that there is every likelihood that as a result of 
accruing benefits under the new French Trade Treaty 
with Russia, Russia and Poland may get together eco- 
nomically and if we do not capture the Polish cotton 
market, Russia will, and undoubtedly on a better basis. 

Then suppose that the farm co-operative turned its 
attention to China. China is a neglected buyer of our 
raw cotton but has enormous consumptive capacity for 
the cloth far beyond the meager capacity of her spinning 
equipment. What is to prevent the co-operative from 
calling on the cotton textile manufacturers’ association 
and making a deal whereby raw cotton be delivered to 
the spinner and the cloth delivered to a Chinese distribut- 
ing organization on terms under those offered Poland. 

What do you think would happen to the price of cotton 
when a few million bales were sold in this manner? 
Would not the inevitable increase in price offer a substan- 
tial compensation for the risk involved by the co-opera- 
tives in selling on such long terms? Would it not permit 
a far more substantial profit on the sale of the balance 
or even from the subsequent harvest ? 

Let us examine some of the other results: Employment 
would have been afforded at home to textile mill work- 
ers; shipping and railroad transportation would have 
benefited. Poland and China would have increased their 
industrial activity and the expensive negotiation and high 
interest rates of either a governmental or private loan 
would have been obviated. Meanwhile public opinion 
would most certainly be influenced by these operations. 
If Poland and China merited this extension of credit, 
their outlook, the public would say, could not be so black 
over a term of years. Their bonds would automatically 
reflect this improved sentiment. With the rise in price 
of these securities the credit position of the countries 
should improve further. More private credit would be 
extended, employment increased, consumption accelerat- 
ed, and the improverish nations restored to a position 
of world trade in which we would naturally secure a siz- 
able portion. 

Apparently, though not actually, the co-operative is 
left holding the bag. It would have sold two million bales 
of cotton and have notes in payment. Under these cir- 
cumstances how would it compensate’ its members, who 
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are the actual producers? First, by the profit made on 
subsesuent sales in a market which would rise on the re- 
lease from the pressure of surpluses, and second by dis- 
counting its notes just as the automobile dealer puts his 
paper through the finance company. Not immediately 
possibly but in a short time, no doubt, finance companies 
with international scope of operations will be formed to 
provide for this very need. There is machinery to dis- 
count this paper which we can use immediately—lI refer 
to the Federal Farm Banks of similar farm credit insti- 
tutions. Or it would be both practical and proper for the 
Farm Board to utilize its huge revolving fund of five 
hundred million dollars for this purpose if we can count 
on this organization to handle this without political 
partisanship. But even if these agencies could not meet 
the demand, individuals would most certainly be found 
who would be willing to discount this form ot long-term 
obligation. If Soviet notes can be discounted, as they 
have been during the past two years by private bankers. 
then the paper of other countries could not certainly be 
discounted at less than exorbitant rates imposed on Rus- 
sian notes. But, even though the discount rates were 
abnormally higher, would not the seller actually be far 
better off than if left with huge supplies of this commodi- 
ty in a falling market? Moreover, as the practical ad- 
vantages of commodity sales on long term credit became 
manifest, groups of substantial citizens in the purchasing 
countries could be found as guarantors of the credit in- 
struments, reducing the risk and hence the rate of dis- 
count. Also it might be noted that although these debts 
would no doubt be recognized as moral obligations in 
view of their humanitarian aspect in saving the afflicted 
country, the endorsement of substantial people would be 
valuable in exerting governmental pressure in the event 
of default—because unlike our policy, foreign govern- 
ments are closely allied with their banks which are both 
politically and economically subject to instruction by the 
government. 

The example cited in cotton can be duplicated in wheat. 
The bedeviled Farm Board might find the way out of its 
current dilemma in the long term credit sale of the staple 
to the starving of Inda, China or in the Near East. 
Copper might be sold through the Coppers Exporters 
Association to Austria on long-term credit—and so with 
other products. 

There is a risk, admittedly, in all of these operations 
but the odds are in favor of a rising market resulting in 
each commodity, and therefore well worth the taking. 
On the other hand there is little hazard in the plan on 
the grounds of its novelty. It is not an untried innova- 
tion but an application of a tested practice tor the purpose 
of revitalizing world business and aiding the economical! 
oppressed. Indeed this method is being utilized in the 
trade arrangements between Russia and Germany. No 
initial cash was paid down by the Soviets in return for 
materials and equipment from Germany. And there are 
successful buying co-operatives here and abroad. 

Of course, there are safeguards to be observed. As 
previously indicated no commodities should be sold on 
long term credit in any country which can pay cash. 

To sell cotton to England or copper to France, for 
example, under long credit terms would only substitute 
a credit for a cash outlet market. 

Every contract should contain a clause preventing a 
resale in competition with other original sales of American 
goods. 

Furthermore this agreement should contain a clause 
guaranteeing the resale of these goods within the means 
of the stricken people for whom they are intended. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Cotton Estimate is 


Bales 


Washington, D. C.—Government forecast of a cotton 
crop almost 2,000,000 bales larger than the average trade 
estimate rounded out a set of bearish factors probably 
unequalled in the American market. 

[It shapes up a siwation which, on the face of it, would 
indicate that by the end of 1931 the United States may 
have 13,000,000 bales of cotton no one anywhere in the 
world wants. 

There now is an estimated carryover of 9,000,000 bales 
of American cotton. The government forecast of 15.,- 
584,000 bales for the new crop brings the total to 24,- 
584,000 bales. Total world consumption of American 
cotton from June 1, 1930, to July 31, 1931, is estimated 
at only 11,000,000 bales. Unless 1931-32 consumption 
shows an increase over last season, it follows that the 
country will have a surplus of 13,584,000 bales. 

It could not be recalled when there has been such a 
variance between -trade and government estimates on the 
cotton crop. Ultimate figures show that for the last 
eight or ten years Federal forecasts have run within the 
barest fraction of the actual yield and trade estimates, 
which inclined to be more bearish than the government, 
have been pretty close to the latter. 

In the market excitement at Chicago, the only one 
open when the report was issued, December futures 
made a perpendicular plunge of 137 points to 6.80 cents 
a pound, or half a cent under the average cash price on 
August 7. 

PERFECT Crop 

The spectacle of a distant month selling under the 
cash brought some belief that short covering or liquida- 
tion of contracts may check the head-long dive when the 
markets open on Monday, but how far it may offset the 
fundamentally bearish condition of 74.9 per cent of nor- 
mal is yet to be seen. The condition would indicate that 
the crop is about perfect and the yield will average 185.8 
pounds to the acre—one of the largest on record. 

Sight should not be lost of the fact, however, that an 
August forecast by no means is conclusive. In 1920, 
when the August condition was 73.6, next highest to the 
present one, it slid off to 66.6 in September, and 58.6 in 
October. Again in 1927, when the August condition was 
high at 69.5 it fell in subsequent months to 56 and 54. 

It is normal for the cotton condition to be high in June 
and July and to decline, sometimes sharply, in Auguist 
and September. It is a rule that early August or Sep- 
tember makes or breaks a cotton crop. During that 
time it is at the critical stage of growth, and much can 
happen between August 8 and December 8, when the 
hnal crop estimate is made. Too much dry weather will 
mean shedding, and too much rain will mean insect 
damage. 

Next To HIGHEST 


The estimate for the new crop is next to the highest 
on record since the 17,977,000-bale crop of 1926-1927. 
The estimated carry-over is second to the 9,700,000-bale 
carryover of 1921. 

The lowest previous price of cotton since the war: was 
11 cents, in 1920-21. Adverse conditions and reduced 
acreage brought three sucecssive years of low yields. 
8,000,000 bales, 9,800,000 bales, and 10,100,000 bales 
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respectively and by 1924 cotton had gone back to 34 
cents a pound. 

The big yield of 1926-1927 was folloed by a crop 
almost 5,000,000 smaller and record consumption from 
1926 to 1928 brought prices up from 14.40 to 19.72 
cents. 

With both domestic and world consumption lagging 
under poor purchasing power and cotton values so low 
that if cotton isn’t worth the current price it isn’t worth 
anything, of all the things that heretofore have pulled 
the market out of the slump, acreage reduction alone 
would seem to be the only solution. 

Prospects of an enormous cotton crop as forecast by 
the Agriculture Department served to cast a deeper 
shadow over the American agricultural situation. 

The estimate for the 1931 harvest at 1,500,000 bales 
larger than last year came a day after the Farm Board 
had rejected Germany’s proposal to buy a substantial 
portion of the mounting surplusses burdening the South- 
ern farmers. 

Meanwhile, it was said at the Farm Board that rejec- 
tion of the German offer to buy cotton on long-term 
credits had not closed the door for further negotiations 
in the hope of reaching a credit arrangement satisfactory 
to the board. 

News of the prospective enormous cotton production 
proved disappointing to board members who had enter- 
tained expectations that this year’s 10 per cent acreage 
reduction would pave the way for disposition of at least 
a small part of the huge surplus accumulating at the rate 
of 2,000,000 bales a year. 

GERMAN OFFER 

The German offer was for 600,000 bales with an option 
on 200,000 more. In rejecting it, the board suggested 
purchases directly from the current crop with payments 
made by the Treasury on German war claims. Congress 
set aside $100,000,000 for war claims. Thus far, $23,- 
000,000 have been paid to German nationals for property 
seized during the World War. 

INDICATED YIELD 

The July 1 condition and indicated total production of 
cotton by States follow: 

Virginia, condition, 82; indicated production, 38,000 
bales: North Carolina, 78 and 713,000; South Carolina, 
71 and 835,000: Georgia, 64.and 1,109,000; Florida, 74 
and 37,000: Missouri, 86 and 231,000; Tennessee, 82 
and 472,000; Alabama, 70 and 1,263,000; Mississippi, 
73 and 1,771,000; Louisiana, 72 and 886,000; Texas, 
75 and 5,018,000; Oklahoma, 78 and 1,200,000; Arkan- 
sas, 84 and 1,614,000; New Mexico, 90 and 86,000; 
Arizona, 92 and 131,000; California, 92 and 194,000; 
all other States, 81 and 6,000; Lower California, 82 and 
34,000. 

Cotton of this year’s growth ginned prior to August 
1 was announced by the Census Bureau to have totaled 
7,301 running bales, compared with 78,188 bales a year 
ago and 86,974 bales two years ago. | 

Cotton ginnings to August 1 were the smallest that had 
been reported since collection of statistics for that date 
began in 1924. 

Census Bureau officials said the small number of bales 
ginned meant simply that the crop this year was a late 
one. 
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Cotton Goods Stock Further Reduced 


Statistical reports of production, shipments and sales 
of standard cotton cloths during the month of July, 1931, 
were made public by the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. The figures cover a period of 
four weeks. 


Production during July amounted to 192,545,000 yards, 
or at the rate of 48,136,000 yards per week. This was 
7.5 per cent less than the rate of production during June. 

Shipments during July were 211,331,000 yards, equiv- 
alent to 109.8 per cent of production. New business 
booked during the month amounted to 158,353,00U 
yards, or 82.2 per cent of production. 


Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 
269,449,000 yards, representing a decrease of 6.5 per 
cent during the month, This established a new low figure 
for stocks since these statistics became comparable on 
January 1, 1928. Stocks on hand reached their peak at 
the end of June, 1930, and since then the trend has been 
steadily downward, with a reduction of nearly 200,000.- 
000 yards since July 1, 1930. 


Unfilled orders on July 31, 1931, were 277,597,000 
yards, representing a decrease of 16 per cent during the 
month, but they are still in excess of stocks on hand. In 
past years unfilled orders have increased sharply during 
August and September. 


With unusually low stocks and a production rate below 
the average of recent years, the statistical position of the 
industry is exceptionally strong on the eve of the sea- 
sonal buying which is due during the third quarter. 


These statistics on the manufacture and sale of stand- 
ard cotton cloths are compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups of manufacturers and selling agents reporting 
through the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. The 
groups cover upwards of 300 classifications or construc- 
tions of standard cotton cloths and represent a large part 
of the production of these fabrics in the United States. 


36,000 Yards of Cotton Cloth in New 
Dirigible 

When viewing the immense bulk of the U. S. Navy's 
new dirigible ‘‘Akron,”’ which was chistened on Sat- 
urday, August 8th, by Mrs. Hoover, observers may hardly 
realize that its silvery covering is made entirely of cot- 
ton. The Cotton-Textile Institute is advised that 36,000 
yards of cotton were required to cover it. An idea of the 
huge size of the airship can be had in the fact that this is 
80 per cent more covering than was used on the Graf 
Zeppelin, which required 20,000 yards. 

A great deal of processing of the fabric was necessary 
before it was ready for service. When fitted over the 
metal skeleton of the “Akron” it received a treatment of 
four coats of acetate cellulose “‘dope,”’ the last two coats 
being pigmented with aluminum powder. This treatment 
tightened the fabric over the frame and the aluminum 
powder not only gives the silvery appearance to the ship 
but also acts as a waterproofing and reflector for the rays 
of the sun, thus affording protection against the penetra- 
tion of these rays into the fabric. This helps to reduce 
surface friction in passing through the air and the smooth 
glistening finish reduces wind resistance. 

For the gas cells of the “Akron,” there is even more 
cotton used than in the covering, 56,000 yards being re- 
quired for this purpose, compared with 40,000 yards used 
in the “Graf Zeppelin.” It is understood that the 
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“Akron” will have greater lifting power and larger cruis- 
ing radius than the “Graf Zeppelin.”’ The fabric used in 
half of the gas cells was rubberized and theother half 
treated with gelatin latex, and in both cases a final coat- 
ing of paraffin was applied. The fabrics are very closely 
woven, indeed, there being 130 threads per inch in the 
outer covering, and 120 threads per inch in the covering 
for the gas cells. 


The durability of cotton fabrics in airship construction 
has been demonstrated in the “‘Los Angeles’ where they 
have been buffeted by the elements during the past eight 
years. 


Cotton Letter 


(By Mister Williams, in Gastonia Gazette) 


Knowing my great intelligence on most any subject the 
Editors have asked me to write the Cotton Letter today. 

I have never been as bearish on cotton as I am this 
minute. A crop of around 14 millions coming on; 9 
million bales of carryover. Boll weevils dying rapidly 
for lack of vitimin “A.” Mills not operating on very 
good time. Latest reports from Texas report another 
Cotton Conference to put the price of cotton up. This 
is very Bearish and such things always put prices down. 
Farm Board coming out with more statements. This is 
VERY BEARISH. 


(Editor’s note: I have just been invited out by a well 
known local citizen to try some of his Home Brew. Will 
be back in a few minutes and finish this letter.) 

(Another note: This space, below, indicates lapse ot 
about 30 minutes.) 


(Look out I’m coming back right below here.) 


As Mentioned the situation certainly looks Bullish to 
me. Why who in world can foresee lower prices. Cotton 
is Bound to go uP, ,? wITH bolweevimls eating more & 
more of the Corn, | meen c 0 t o n ech day cotton is 
bound 2 Raisse uP & get mixed uP with Kudsu editorial 
that Iw thwu ai84 192$ 1892 columbus sailed o50*, blew 
cece $$$$ shirtenly i kan get 7nOk d3 homE all righnopm. 


June Textile Output Close to May Level 


Washington, D. C.—A textile production only slightly 
under that of May and larger than that of any other 
month of the past year is-shown for June in the monthly 
survey of current business issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Mill consumption of raw cotton was seasonally lower 
in June, as compared with May, but 12 per cent above 
that of the same month last year, the department found. 
Stocks of raw cotton in mills and warehouses at the end 
of June showed a seasonal decline from the preceding 
month, but were considerably above the volumes on hand 
at the corresponding period in either of the two preced- 
ing years. 


Cotton mill activity during the month was above the 
level of a year ago, while showing a seasonal decline from 
May. Similar tendencies were exhibited by the total 
output of twenty-three groups of textiles products. The 
weekly average production of cotton piece goods during 
June amounted to 52,000,000 yards, as compared with 
an average of 56,000,000 yards in the preceding month. 
Shipments during June were in excess of current produc- 
tion, and were also greater than in the previous month, 
which was just the opposite, the department pointed 
out, of what occurred in 1930. 
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Practical Textile Designing 


BY THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of The Textile School N. C. State College 


This is the eighth of a series of article on design- 
ing by Dean Nelson, a recognized authority on the 
subject. The articles are extremely practical and 
will be found particularly helpful by the younger 
men who are just beginning to study designing. The 
ninth article will appear next week.—Edttor. 


[WILLS 


These twills are also derived from the regular twills and 
are somewhat after the order of broken twills. The 
essential difference between broken twills and skip twills 
is that in broken twills the pattern is made by reversing 
the twills at the locking point, whereas in skip twills the 
twill is not reversed at the locking point but is continued 
until the repeat of the pattern is obtained. These patterns 
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are obtained by drafting two, three, or more threads of 
d twill weave then skip a number of threads, and begin 
again with two, three, or more threads of the same twil] 
weave so that a perfect “locking” will take place. This 
will be repeated until the whole pattern repeats itself. | 

Fig. 96 illustrates the skip twill having for its basis 


3 
the ——— twill, three threads in each section. 
3 
Fig. 97 illustrates the skip twill having for its basis 
the ——— twills, six threads in first section, two threads 
1 3 | 


in second section. 
eight picks. 
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Pattern complete on 32 threads and 


These patterns can also be made by combining a right 
hand twill with a left hand twill, which gives a broken 
twill where the two portions are joined together. This 
is illustrated at Fig. 98. The base pattern used being 


the —-——— twill, three threads in each section. Pattern 
133 
complete on forty-eight threads and 14 picks. In order 


to determine the number of threads on which the pattern 
is complete, use the following rule: Multiply the number 
of threads in base pattern by the number of threads in 
one section of the pattern. 
Take for example the Fig. 96. 


6. Threads in section 3. 


Threads in base pattern 
18 threads. 

If the pattern has-a different number of threads in a 
section use the following rule: Multiply the number ot 
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threads in base pattern by the average number of 
threads in sections used. 
Take for example Fig. 97. Threads in base pattern 8. 
Threads in first section 6, in second section 2. Average 
equals 4. 8 4=-32 threads. 
Fig. 100 illustrates the drawing in draft and reed plan. 
4 
twill. 
4 
Various DEGREE TWILLs 


Chain plan is the 


To illustrate the different degree twills that can be 
constructed Figs. 101 to 109 are given. This clearly 
illustrates the different moves necessary to produce a 
twill at a given angle. 

Fig. 101 illustrates the 
moving 4 points. 

Fig. 102 illustrates the 20 deg. reclining twill by 
moving 3 points. 

Fig. 103 illustrates 27 deg. reclining twill by moving 
2 points. 

Fig. 104 illustrates 38 deg. reclining twill by moving | 
and 2 points. 

Fig. 105 illustrates the 45 deg. regular twill by moving 
1 point. 

Fig. 106 illustrates the 52 deg. steep twill by moving 
1 and 2 points. 

Fig. 107 illustrates 63 deg. steep twill by moving 2 
points. 

Fig. 106 illustrates the 70 deg. steep twill by moving 
3 points. 

Fig. 109 illustrates the 75 deg. steep twill by moving 
4 points. 


15 deg. declining twill by 
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ENKA PERFECTS 


THE 


HANGS 
BY, A 
THREAD 


NKA'S Periglo yarn is made by a dif- 
ferent process from that used for 


other low lustre yarns. The result is extra- 
ordinarily beautiful, with a luminous glow 
that lifts this yarn into a class of its own, 
away from other lustreless yarns on the 
market. Enka’s Periglo is a clear startling 
white, but it has the soft iridescent radi- 
ance and texture of a pearl—a marked 
improvement in low lustre yarns. 


Enka's Periglo differs from others in the 
original viscose solution, with which we 
spin the yarn itself in the regular way. 
The pearl-like glow IS the yarn itself — 
therefore permanent. Nothing is added 
that can be taken away. Hot irons and 
washing will not change the texture or 
brighten the soft pear! lustre. 


Periglo yarn measures up to the high 
standard of uniformity of denier, strength 


and elongation set by Enka for its bright 
lustre yarns. Perlglo does not look like rayon 
as the trade has come to know it. The irides- 
cent pearl glow gives to the finished fabric 
a bloom closely resembling that of pure silk. 


Enka Periglo yarn will prove a distinct 
find to converters and manufacturers of 
fabrics, hosiery and underwear. Its white- 
ness and clean quality make it highly 
desirable for dyeing light colors. Tests show 
an unusual degree of both wet and dry 
strength, insuring satisfactory results in 
all kinds of processing. 


Because Enka's Periglo is strong, white, 
dull—made with full Enka quality and 
under an exclusive original process —the 
demand will be great. Immediate deliv- 
eries are being made to mills authorized 
under our Selective Control Plan. Get 
your orders to us now. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
271 Church Street, New York City 
Asheville, N.C. 


Providence, R. |. 
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Keeping A 
Step 
Ahead With 


Backed by many years specialized experi- 
ence, our research laboratory is ready to 
assist you in obtaining greater efficiency 
from the use of: 


Sulfonated Oils 
Silk Soaking Oils 
Rayon Oils Kier Oils 

Backwinding Oils Softeners 

Anti-Mildew Agents Finishing Oils 
Degumming Oils Rayon Sizings 
Bleaching Oils Cotton Warp Dressings 


Dye Assistants 
Wetting-Out Agents 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 
Textile-Processing Specialists 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DO YOU FIND | 


Splotches and Glazed Streaks 
On Your Warps? 


You won’t if you liquefy your thick 
boiling pearl starch with 


ARCY 


The colors of dyed warps show up | 
brighter when dressed with it, as there | 
is no cloudy surface waiting to dull 
them. This advantage is particularly 
noticeable in the case of indigo denims 


and chambrays. 


| 
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DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk, Va. 


| European trip. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


i 


George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, and Mrs. Sloan are being congratulated upon the 
birth of a daughter, Florence Lincoln. 


Cason J. Callaway, head of the Callaway group of 
mills and president of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, was in the New York markets this week. 


G. C. Starr, of Gastonia, ‘has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Nelson Mills, 


Whitnel, N. C. 


J. Flay Plexico has been promoted from second hand 
in carding and spinning at the Clyde Mill No. 1, Newton, 
N. C., to night overseer at the Clyde Mill No. 2. 


J. W. Roberts, formerly overseer of weaving at the 
Gibson Mills, Concord, N. C., has accepted a similar 
position at the Angle Silk Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Warner Jacocks and Walter McGuire have accepted 
position in the laboratory of the American Enka Corpora- 
tion, Asheville, N. C. 


J. H. McGinty has been put in charge of the Southern 
office at Atlanta of Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, New 
York selling agents. 


Hugh A. Gray has been appointed manager of the 
Concord Knitting Company, which plans to resume 
operation after being inactive for some time. 


W. L. Morris has been elected president of the Clinch- 
held Manufacturing Company to succeed the late B. 
Mabrey Hart. He has been secretary and assistant 
manager for some time. 


Dr. C. E. Mullin, professor of textile chemistry and 
dyeing and head of the Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 
Division of the Textile Department of Clemson College. 
has been granted leave during the session 1931-32. Dr. 
Mullin plans to travel in South America and in Europe 
during the coming year. 


Marcus J. Offers, secretary and treasurer of Shambow 
Shuttle Company has just returned from a combination 
business and pleasure trip to Canada. After attending 
the International Convention of Lyons at. Toronto to 
which he was a delegate, Mr. Offers made an exhaustive 
study of the textile situation in Canada. His reaction 
to Canadian textile manufacturing after his trip is that 
there is a distinct improvement in this market. 


Percy T. Phillips, president of the Shambow Shuttle 
Company of Woonsocket, R. 1. has just returned from a 
During his stay on the continent, Mr. 
Phillips visited the textile centers and made a study of 
the European textile industry with special respect to 
shuttles. He reports that textile manufacturing across 
the water is enjoying a fair amount of prosperity. While 
shuttle manufacturing in respect to product and processes 
is in some ways far behind our own, Mr. Phillips says 
that he has picked up a few thoughts on shuttles that 
will be interesting to the American weaving industry. 


Dr. H. L. Hunter has been elected to act during the 
coming year as head of the Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 
Division of the Clemson Textile Department. Dr. Hunter 
received his training in chemistry at Cornell University 
receiving his Doctor’s degree from that institution in 
1928. 
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Dr. Hunter has had several years’ teaching experience 
and for the past two years has done considerable work 
in the Textile Chemistry and Dyeing Division of Clem- 


son Textile Department toward a Doctor of Science de- | 
gree. Under a special co-operative agreement, credits | 


for certain graduate work in the Clemson Textile De- 
partment are accepted by the University of Nancy, 


France, toward a Master’s or Doctor’s degree at that | 


institution. 


OBITUARY 
MARSHALL M. BRYAN 
Chester, S. C. 
superintendent of local mills, died at his home near here 
last Saturday. 
man here. 


Funeral services were conducted Monday 
afternoon. 


Foreign Mill Situation 
Advices on the cotton spinning industry in foreign 
countries are irregular and perhaps more favorable on 
an average than might be expected from financial condi- 
tions in Europe, according to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service. There have been no reports of any 
general or appreciable reduction in cotton mill opera- 
tions abroad, and various countries report that mills are 
selling as much yarn and cloth as they are producing. 
“England reports that spinners are obliged to sell at 
the lowest possible prices to move their production,” says 
the Exchange Service, “but they have been selling as 
much as they have been making on an average in recent 
weeks. The difficult position of the spinning trade of 
Lancashire is emphasized by the proposal that the Spin- 
ners Federation ask the Government for compulsory 


power to restrict output and stabilize margins. Germany | 


says that the financial crisis is handicapping trade, but 
the yarn demand has shown a tendency to expand. 
“France reports no appreciable change in mill condi- 
tions, but there are indications of a revival when the 
European situation is righted. Italy advises that, while 
margins are lowest on record, yarn and cloth sales equal 
production. Belgium reports that the mill situation tends 
to become more unfavorable. Czechoslovakia says that, 
although weavers are not selling much cloth, spinners are 
strengthening their position on yarn bookings. Poland 


may increase its spinning operations from 45 to 69 hours | 
per week. China reports yarn mills well sold ahead and | 


stocks of yarn very small. 


Rayon Sales Increase 


Covington, Va.—Hiram 5S. Rivitz, president of the 
Industrial Rayon Corporation, with plants here and in 
Cleveland, reports that things are looking up in the rayon 
industry and the demand is increasing accordingly. His 
company’s sales were said by Mr. Rivitz to be greater 
in July than in June. He reported that orders have been 
taken thus far in August for the same quantity of goods 
as was shipped in July. 

Rayon prices are at present well stabilized and the 
trend is now upward, according to Mr. Rivitz. He stated 
that the company’s plants here and in Cleveland are 
operating at capacity. 


Mr. Rivitz stated that the Cleveland plant’s scope | 


would be enlarged and several hundred more workers 


would be employed when the company began to promote 


the manufacture of transparent wrappings. At present 
approximately 4,000 workers are employed by the com- 
pany here and in Cleveland. 


Marshall M. Bryan, former well known | 


He was for years a prominent business | 
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the Demand for your Goods by 
winning a reputation for good 


colors. 


CIBA and 


CIBANONE 
Vat Dyes 


and 


CHLORANTINE 
Fast Colors 


will help sell your output 


Dyes for Master Dyers 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents tor 
DOWS INDIGO «2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


BRANCHES 


apt 
Ciba Co.Ltd... Montreal, Canada 
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Co. 9094) 
Chatthemical 


Certified! 


When you operate with Shambow 
Certified Shuttles you have the 
positive assurance of selected Dog- 
wood and Persimmon blocks, preci- 
sion machined metal parts, and the 
most careful manufacturing in our 
own plant. Up to ninety separate 
inspections are a part of our manu- 
facturing processes. 


Let us tell you the advantages of 
our yearly contract plan. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 
=== COMPANY 


sc WOONSOCKET RI pareesonns 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: MBRADFORD HODGES BOX752 ATLANTAGA 


Air Conditioning in 
Processing Rayon 
Yarns and Fabrics 


Variations in humidity affect the processing of rayon 
yarns probably more than any other textile fibré. Rayon 
picks up and gives off moisture very quickly as the 
humidity rises and falls, and variations in the moisture 
content of rayon yarns have strong influence on the 
physical properties of the yarns. That is why it is so 
important to maintain constant humidity in mills pro- 
cessing rayon yarns and fabrics, says an article in ‘the 
Fog Horn, published by Parks-Cramer Company. 

Opinions may differ as to what particular humidity is 
the most satisfactory. The point we wish to emphasize 
is that of maintaining humidity at some point accurately 
and constantly. 


Moisture content in the yarn influences the stretch of 
the yarn, its strength, pliability and softness, also its 
tendency to hold static electrical charges. In general, 
moderate or high relative humidity improves pliability, 
softness and freedom from static, but lower tensile 
strength and increases the elongation under load and 
lessens whatever elasticity the yarn may have in a dry 
state. 

During winding, spooling and warping relative humidi- 
ty of 50 per cent gives very good rsults. Higher humidity 
here reduces the speed at which machines can be operat- 
ed, thus lowering production. 

Lower humidity might be advisable, if it could be held 
uniform, but this is impossible without very expensive 
air conditioning equipment which may include refrigera- 
tion of the spray water. Also, static becomes trouble- 
some when the humidity is less than 50 per cent. 

In the weaving department the desired relative humidi- 
ty ranges from 50 per cent to 70 per cent, depending 
on the class of goods and whether they are entirely of 
rayon or mixed with other yarns such as cotton, wool, 
silk, etc. 

If the humidity is too low or variable the tendency is 
for some of the warp yarns to sag more than others, 
resulting in chaffing, splitting or breakage by friction 
against the moving shuttles. 

Uneven tension caused by varying conditions also 
causes irregularities in the appearance of the cloth which 
are very undesirable. Yarn charged with static electricity 
becomes fluffy, brittle and lacking in sufficient pliability 
and toughness to withstand the constant abrasion to 
which it is exposed. 

In the knitting of rayon a moderate humidity uniform- 
ly maintained is highly beneficial to good production and 
quality. Pliability and softness of the yarn are essential 
to high quality in knitted fabrics. 

Drop stitches and split filaments are avoided only by 
maintaining proper and uniform conditions at all times. 
Experience in well humidified rayon knitting mills has 
proved without question that moisture is an ideal lubri- 
cant. If 60 per cent is maintained there is no need of 
oil, subsequent scouring and the danger of streaked or 
spotted goods. 

Close regulation of relative humidity during knitting 
prevents variations in the stretch, which so often result 
in irregularities of appearance in delicate fabrics. 

In all processing of rayon the exact percentage is less 
important than the requirement that the relative humidi- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Said the Superintendent: 
“We must equip 


A 


to meet new 
conditions ”’ 


The Treasurer: The Treasurer: 


“But why, Mr. Superintendent? I've just com- 


pared our last report with older records. Ard 


I find that our operating performance is better 


‘“H-m-m-m — you may be right. It sounds 
pretty logical to me. But we don't want to 
load up with new equipment until we're sure 


than it’s ever been. How can you say we're 
losing money because our equipment isnt 
up-to-date?” Che Superintendent: 

“Exactly, Mr. Treasurer. We've got to know 
The Superintendent: where we are heading before we start. | 
suggest a survey of our present equipment and 
operating methods. That will show us what 
new equipment we need and what we can con- 


“Yes, Mr. Treasurer, but you're judging our 
present operating performance with the stand- 
ards of 1896. 


: servatively expect to save per year. I know 
‘By our old records of performance, we re 


that 25 per cent savings per year on the invest- 
ment is not at all unusual. And that pays for 
the new equipment in four or five years. Of 
course, the big thing is that it puts us in a 
position to meet competition on an even foot- 
ing. We must equip to meet new conditions.” 


getting 92 per cent production in spinning and 
carding. But 1931 standards are based on 
long draft, coarser rovings, better spindles 
and larger packages. That’s what you'll find 
in our competitors’ mills. And that’s why 
we re getting only 68 per cent of our competi- 
tors’ production. The Treasurer: 
“Take another example, Mr. ‘Treasurer. 
We're mighty proud of our 99 per cent ef- 
ficiency in our weave shed. But our looms are 
running at 132 picks per minute. And our 
competitors are getting 99 per cent efficiency 
with their looms running at 165 picks because The staff of this mill co-operated with Saco-Lowell 
of stronger and better yarn. So you see, our engineers in making the survey. The suggestions 
99 per cent does n't look so good. 


“Go ahead with the survey, Mr. Superin- 
tendent. We'll put it before a board meeting 
when you're ready. I think we're on the road 
to a healthier income statement.” 


for wunprovement were approved by the board, and 
“That's where we're losing money. I’m sure new machinery has been installed. 

of it. We suffer in competition because our We'll gladly work with any mill lo delermine their 
operating performance is far below our com- added costs due to the operation of obsolete equip- 
petitoss’.”” ment. Wrile us, without the slightest obligation. 


SACO-LOWELL 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Charlotte, N. C. - Spartanburg, 5. C. - Atlanta, Georgia 
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The Crop Estimate 


The Government crop estimate of August 8th 
has startled the cotton world and the first reac- 
tion has been to place a question mark against 
it. 

The August estimates are shown by “Clark’s 
1931 Textile Year Book & Textile Directory”’ 
(page 27 to 29) to have been: 


Aug. Ist Estimate Ultimate Crop 


1925 13,566,000 16,103,679 
1926 15,621,000 17,977,374 
1927 13,492,000 12,956,043 
1928 | 14,291,000 14,477,000 
1929 15,543,000 14,921,000 
1930 14,362,000 13,753,000 
1931 15,584,000 ? 


The statistics show that for the past four years 
the Government estimates have, under what is 
alleged to be a new system, been reasonably ac- 
curate. 


The most puzzling thing about the estimate 
is the estimated yield of 185.8 pounds of lint 
per acre which will if proved correct be the 
greatest on record and will compare with 152 
pounds in 1928, 155 pounds in 1929 and 148 
pounds in 1930. 


It has been generally conceded that the South 
could not raise a large yield per acre without a 
large use of fertilizer. 

The following are the statistics for the use of 
fertilizer and the cotton lint yield per acre which 
resulted. 


Lint yield 
Year Fertilizer tonnage per acre 
1920 4,944,000 178 
1921 2,912,000 124 
1922 3,517,000 14] 
1923 4,337,000 130 
1924 4,692,000 157 
1925 5,082,000 167 
1926 5,150,000 182 
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1927 4,555,000 154 
1928 5,580,000 152 
1929 5,510,000 155 
1930 5,441,000 148 
1931 3,000,000 185.8 ( Est.) 


From the above it will be seen that in 1920, 
4,944,000 tons of fertilizer produced 178 pounds 
of lint per acre, but when the fertilizer was 
reduced to 2,912,000 tons in 1921 the yield per 
acre dropped to 124 pounds. 

It also shows that 5,150,000 tons in 1926 re- 
sulted in 182 pounds per acre but this dropped 
to 154 pounds when the fertilizer was dropped 
to 4,555,000 tons the next year. | 


In 1929, 5,510,000 tons produced a yield of 
155 pounds. In 1930, 4,541,000 tons produced 
148 pounds and now when the use of fertilizer 
drops to 3,000,000 tons in 1931 the Govern- 
ment says that the yield will be 185.8 pounds of 
lint per acre which, if true will be the greatest 
on record. That does not seem reasonable to 


us in spite of the accuracy of the Government in 
recent years. 


It is true that there has been remarkable grow- 
ing weather for the past six weeks but there has 
been good weather in other years and the lack 
of fertilizer caused a reduced yield. 

From almost every section of the South come 
reports of boll weevils and their damage which 
is never severe before August 20th, is yet to be 
encountered. 


Assuming that the Government estimate 
proves true, a crop of 15,584,000 added to a 
carryover of 9,000,000 bales will offer a supply 
of 24,600,000 bales which is enough to supply 
the probable demand for American cotton for 
two years. 


The cotton world had been hoping for a crop 
of 11,000,000 bales or less and even if the 
Government estimate is 1,500,000 in error it 
would still leave a crop of 14,000,000 bales 
which would mean a supply of 23,000,000 bales 
of American cotton. 


Too much cotton planted and an unusual 
growing season have brought the cotton world 
face to face with an oversupply. 

On page 14 of “Clark’s 1931 Textile Year 
Book & Textile Directory” will be found the 
monthly average price of cotton since August, 
1895. 

The lowest monthly average was 5.41 cents 
in October 1899, when business conditions were 
worse than they are today. 

In December, 1914, the average for the month 
was 7.51 cents but that price did not prevail for 
long. 

A study of the records month by month since 
1895 which include several panic years in 
which there was no Federal Reserve Bank to 


| 


¢ 

| 

| 
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aid stabilization does not disclose any reason to 
anticipate the low prices which are now being 
predicted. 

Fortunes will be made by those who can de- 
termine the opportune time to lay in a long time 
supply of cotton, whether it be now, or in Octo- 
ber or later. 

A close study of cotton records and statistics 
may prove exceedingly beneficial. 


Dwindling Stocks 


The report of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York for July was not 
very favorable except in one respect. 

The report was as follows: 


July, 193! 
(4 weeks) 
Yards 

Production was 192,545,000 
Sales were 158,353,000 
Ratio of sales to production 82.2% 
Shipments were 211,331,000 
Ratio of shipments to production 109.8% 
Stocks on hand July | 288,235,000 
Stocks on hand July 31 269,449,000 


Change in stocks—decrease 6.5% 
Unfilled orders July | 330,575,000 
Unfilled orders July 31 277,597,000 
Change in unfilled orders 16.0% 

The portion of this report which was favorable 
was that related to stocks of goods on hand. 

Stock of goods at the end of July in each of 
recent years has been: 

July 31, 1928 

July 31, 1929 

July 31, 1930 455,529,000 

July 31, 1931 269,449,000 

This reduction in the stock of goods which we 
believe will be followed by a still further reduc- 
tion will eventually result in better prices. 

The sales of goods during July were not satis- 
factory, but sales never are large when there is 
a declining cotton market. 

In our opinion, purchases of cotton goods have 
been less than consumption and eventually larg- 
er purchases must be seen. 


463,270,000 
382,920,000 


May Not Prove Disaster 


From the long time point of view the steady 
expansion of the supplies of American cotton 
may not prove to be the disaster that it is some- 
times considered to be by those who refuse to 
look beyond present embarrassments. When the 
price level for cotton becomes reasonably stabi- 
lized, the lower values for American cotton ought 
to stimulate consumption and assist greatly to 
check the inroads upon the demand for the 
American product made by the low priced cot- 
tons of the East——New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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Master Federation Makes Error 


The Master Federation of Cotton Spinners 
places the total of cotton looms for both North 
and South America, including United States and 
Canada, at 365,399! The number of cotton 
looms in the United States alone, is actually 
about twice that many. According to the U. 5. 
Census of 1927, there were 715,046 looms in the 
United States, of which 341,560 were in New 
England and 327,639 in cotton growing States. 

Probably by now somebody in the office of 
the International Federation of Master Spinners 
is smarting with embarrassment for what ap- 
pears to be a very amateurish mistake. Even if 
the returns to the Federation’s questionnaire 
were so amazingly incomplete, comparison with 
past records should have revealed the inade- 
quacy of the statistics Daily News Record. 


Old Cry 


It seems like old times to read the following 
newspaper dispatch: 

Washington, Aug. 9—Establishment of a national 
minimum standard for child labor was urged today in a 
special bulletin of the Children’s Bureau. 

Night work would be barred for boys and girls of 16 
or 17, with entrance prohibited into occupations known 
to be physically or morally hazardous. A maximum 
work week of 44 hours in eight-hour days was recom- 
mended. 

What the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, which is still pre- 
sided over by Miss Grace Abbot, meant to say 
was that they would like to get the ‘million 
dollar per year’ appropriation which a Federal 
child labor law would necessitate and be able to 
give employment to an army of old maids and 
grass widows. 

Unfortunately for them, when the Union was 
formed, the several States reserved unto them- 
selves all policing powers and the effort to pass 
a constitutional amendment permitting a Federal 
child labor law, showed that only four States 


dealer of Pawtucket, R. I., has been requested 
by Sir Sidney Pascal of London, England, presi- 
dent of Rotary International to serve upon the 
International Service Committee. 

Mr. McCullough served as a District Governor 
of Rotary last year and the efficiency with which 
he conducted that office lead to his being tender- 
ed the present honor. 

His work on the International Service Com- 
mittee will necessitate his attending several 
meetings in Europe. 


| 
were willing to surrender their reserved rights 
eee J. Bruce McCullough Given Honor 
| 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


PRACTICAL 


MILL CONSULTANTS 
The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 


— 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 
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Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Finest Quality Reeds 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 4255 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Phone 5071 


PLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
Patented in all important Countries——— 
For 

WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 
Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 


ning. Cemeteries 
Residential Recreational Areas 


Institutional Developments 
Country Estates 
Town Properties 


Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 
School and College Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Bouth 
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1 MILL NEws ITEMS 


Concorp, N. C.—New equipment being installed in 
addition to the Hoover Hosiery Mills includes ten 51- 
gauge full fashioned machines which will almost double 
the capacity of the plant. The addition is 60x150 feet, 
two stories high. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Threads, Inc., has been incorporated 
here by J. G. Gottlish, David Johnston, Jr. and Joseph 
Busch. The authorized capital stock is $250,000. No 
announcement regarding the plans of the company has 
yet been made. 


ROANOKE, VA. — All production departments of the 
Viscose Company’s local plants will go on full-time shifts 
beginning next Sunday, H. C. Neren, general manager of 
the plant announced. 

The employees, who number approximately 2,500, have 
been work on a forty-three-hour basis. The increase in 
working hours puts them on a forty-eight-hour schedule. 


JoHNSON City, TENN.—The new million-dollar cellu- 
lose acetate yarn unit of the Tennessee Eastman Corpora- 
tion, at Kingsport, 21 miles from Johnson City, is rapidly 
nearing completion and will be ready in about two weeks. 
Construction work was started on March 1, 1931, and 
it is expected that actual production in the new unit will 
begin October 1, 1931. 


BELMONT, N. C. The South Fork Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated here with an authorized 
capital stock of $50,000 by A. C. Lineberger, 5. P. and 
R. L. Stowe. This is understood to be a reorganization 
of the Belmont Fabric Company, which was recently 
taken over by the bondholders. The plant has 3,800 
spindles and 138 looms for producing coarse yarns and 
draperies. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Three persons were injured early 
this week at the Anderson Cotton Mills when a 40-foot 
drive shaft was pulled loose from its ceiling moorings and 
fell to the floor of the spinning department causing dam- 
age which may amount to several thousand dollars. 

Superintendent James M. Cathcart stated that four 
or five days would be required to effect repairs, during 
which time the spinning department and the weave room 
would be closed. 


Concorp, N. C.—The Concord Knitting Company, 
which has been inactive since its building on Ann street 
was occupied by the Willis Hosiery Mills, Inc., plans to 
resume operations at the plant immediately, since the 
Willis Company is to occupy a building of its own, and 
Hugh M. Gray, a native of Davidson but for several 
years a resident of Alabama, has been secured to manage 
the plant. 

Machinery for the manufacture of seamless hosiery will 
be installed in the plant at once, it is learned, and full 
operations are expected to be underway as soon as the 
equipment is installed. 

The Willis company recently purchased the old Bran- 
cord Mill property on Academy street from C. W. Byrd 
and J. A. Cannon, and is moving its equipment there 
now. New machinery as well as that used at the old 
site will be installed in the new home, it is understood. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Buoyant clothing is one of the 
newest Chattanooga-made products. Bathing suits, 
vests, sweaters and belts that keep the wearer afloat are 
made at 225 East 11th street by the Swimsafe Products 
Company, which moved here recently from Memphis. 

H. M. McCulloch, treasurer of the Peerless Woolen 
Mills, is president of Swimsafe, which is incorporated 
under the laws of Maine. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—Manufacture of shirts for Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., of Troy, N. Y., will begin within 60 
days, it is said here. Machinery for this is now being 
installed at Ware Shoals, officials of the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company announced. The plant, which 
is expected to be in operation on or shortly after October 
|, will have a weekly output of from 800 to 1,000 dozen 
shirts. The shirts will be manufactured by the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company for Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., local help being used exclusively. 

Officials of the Ware Shoals company said the venture 
was being undertaken partly as an experiment, and that 
it remained to be seen how the plan worked out before 
announcements could be made as to expansion. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—More than 100 new machines fig- 
ure in additions and modernization programs, now being 
carried out in hosiery mills in Burlington, a check reveals. 

The Peerless Hosiery Mills, Anthony street, leads with 
an addition to its buildings, 30 by 65 feet, the sale of its 
old machinery and a new installation of 40 Banner ma- 
chines, Rodney L. Coleman, secretary and treasurer of 
the mills, stated that the modernization of the plant will 
be completed during August and that full time operations 
will begin by September 1. 

The installation of 40 new machines in the Picket 
Hosiery Mills has been completed. Other mills now 
engaged in putting in new machines, some of them re- 
placing old ones, and other enlargements, are the Penn 
Hosiery Mills, 24; Brown Hosiery Mills, 20, and Grace 
Hosiery Mills, 20. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—An order placing the Caraleigh Mills 
Company under a temporary receivership was signed by 
Judge W. C. Harris. Willis D. Briggs, Raleigh attorney 
and stockholder in the mill, was appointed temporary 
receiver. 

This follows an action filed in Wake Superior court 
by other stockholders and directors of the Caraleigh 
Mills Company, asking that the receiver be appointed 
in order to insure orderly liquidation of the concern’s 
assets. The company was engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of cotton fabrics until its operation was discon- 
tinued about July 1, 1930. 

It was pointed out in the complaint as the belief of 
the petitioners that the mill could resume operations 
now, provided adequate working capital is secured, at a 
profit, as the textile manufacturing trade has shown signs 
of a business revival. A suggestion was made that funds 
be secured on receiver’s certificates sufficient to stock the 
mill and put it on a full-time operation basis. 

The capital stock of the Caraleigh Mills Company con- 
sists of preferred stock with a par value of $100 and 
4,000 shares of common stock also with a par value of 
$100. The company, it is set forth in the complaint, is 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING 
SCFTENING 
FINISHING 


WEIGHTING 


Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL MBG. Co. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 


QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


W. L. Cobb 


Greenville, S. C. RAYON SIZE 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


ott 


indebted for the balance of its purchase price in the sum 
of $7,100, which ts secured by a chattel mortgage in 
Wake county. Bills payable amount to $3,500, while 
accrued taxes are approximately $5,000. Current obliga- 
tions were listed in the complaint as about $1,800. 
Curernt assets, consisting of materials and stocks in 
process, are valued at approximately $1,500, while cash 
on hand and in banks was termed as negligible. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The products of the Highland 
Park Manufacturing Company, the Anchor Mills, 
Huntersville and Cornelius Cotton Mills, Cornelius, N. C.., 
will hereafter be sold through Amory, Browne & Co.., 
New York. The mills have a total of 3,000 looms. The 
mills formerly sold through Haywood, Mackay & Valen- 
tine. They are units in the group controlled by C. W. 
Johnston. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—-Installation of 50 jacquard looms 
for the weaving of tapestries and rich upholstering mate- 
rials is now under way at the Ranlo plant of the Ranlo 
Manufacturing Company. 

The mill has heretofore made only tire fabric) the 
manufacture of which will be continued on a Seale praeti- 
cally as large as before. The new jacquard looms will be 
ready for operation October.1, it was stated. 


Later the mill plans to make, in addition to the tapes- 
try upholstering, a form of mohair upholstery covering 
which is widely used. 

Yarns for the new materials will be made and dyed 
by the Ranlo Manufacturing Company’s plants in the 
county. 

O. Hughes, English designer, will have charge of de- 
signing patterns of the new fabrics. 


Hicu Point, N. C.—Muller & Sperling, agents, of 350 


Broadway, New York, will handle the hosiery line of the. 


Huntley-White-Jackson Company, which recently com- 
pleted a mill here and is now in operation. The 20 
machines installed are now running on men’s silk and 
rayon half hose and others will be added later. 

The concern is capitalized at $100,000, with the follow- 
ing officers: B. F. Huntley, president; Dr. W. L. Jack- 
son, vice-president, and E. E. White, secretary and man- 
ager. 


CoLUMBIA, TENN. J. S. Gordon, president of the 
Massachusetts Knitting Mills, is back from a visit to 
the Boston, Mass. plant. He announced that the machin- 
ery has arrived here for the proposed new dyeing plant, 
which he expects to erect in the near future in order that 
the finished product can be made in Columbia. It is 
said that the dyeing and finishing equipment of the 
Philadelphia plant of the Cadet Hosiery Company was 
purchased by the Massachusetts Mills for $7,000 and 
most of this has been shipped to Columbia. 


The Massachusetts Knitting Mills last week distributed 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44.A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave.,;S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
‘Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and vour 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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LARGEST LINE BUILT IN 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr. ANNARBOR,MICH..U.S.A. 
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the largest payroll since they began operations here, when 
the operatives drew $5,000. The personnel has now 
passed the 200 mark and is reported to be headed steadily 
toward capacity. 


Third Edition of Practical Loom Fixing 


The third edition of “Practical Loom Fixing’’ is just 
off of the press and is now ready for distribution. This 
book, written by Dean Thomas Nelson, of the Textile 
School, N. C. State College, has been completely revised 
to cover the most modern developments in loom building. 

The first two editions of “Practical Loom Fixing” 
established it as a standard book on the subject. It is 
being used as a text book in this and several foreign 
countries. The price of the book is $1.25 and orders 
should be addressed to the Clark Publishing Company, 
Charlotte. 


Urges Greater Use for Cotton Goods 


Declaring that as cotton is the chief money crop of 
South Carolina and cotton manufacturing its chief in- 
dustry, any situation which affects adversely the welfare 
of both is cause for grave concern, Governor Ira C. 
Blackwood of South Carolina has issued a statement in 
which, after calling attention to the steady decline in 
the past few years of foreign consumption of American 
cotton and the threat of Russia to develop a gigantic 
textile industry, he urged an increased consumption of 
cotton products in South Carolina and the nation. 
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cess that requires five to six weeks. 


and greatrr preduction. 


nothing takes the place of 


Cover your top rolls with Gilleather. It will 
not loosen up, rough up, split or flute because 
it is firm, tough, resilient and satin-smooth. 
It is tanned in the old-fashioned way: by sus- 
pension in pure hemlock bark liquors—a pro- 


Much trouble with leather covered rolls re- 
sults from using skins tanned with extracts in 
two or three hours: soft, stretchy—and low in 
price. Gilleather costs a little more, but it 
pays the difference in better yarn, fewer breaks, 


su EEP SKIN Grin, Ga. 
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Whole-hearted support of the Association for the In- 
creased Use of Cotton recently organized for the purpose 
of waging a persistent and continuous campaign to in- 
crease the consumption of cotton products is urged by 
the Governor, who declared that “cotton is the fountain 
head of our industrial and agricultural welfare.” 


The statement of the Governor follows in part: 


“The consumption figures of foreign mills are really 
alarming. In 1927-28 these mills consumed 9,040,000 
bales of American cotton; in 1928-29 these mills consum- 
ed 82,450,000 bales of American cotton; in 1929-30 they 
used 7,200,000 bales of American cotton, while the esti- 
mated consumption by foreign mills of American cotton 
for 1930-31 is only 6,000,000 bales. Thus we see there 
has been a decline of over 2,000 bales in foreign consump- 
tion since 1927-28. 


“A press dispatch from Washington said that cotton 
acreage in Russia had been increased this year 61.6 per 
cent to 6,207,000 acres, under the Soviet five-year plan. 
Last year Russia produced 1,625,000 bales. A dispatch 
from London stated that the imports of Russian cotton 
into Great Britain are expected to be heavily increased 
this season. The dispatch also stated that the Soviets 
are seeking to develop a gigantic textile industry that will 
compete with any country. 


‘In the past we have been too prone to grow our cotton 
and spin it and let its products find their own way to 
market. We have never been as appreciative of the 
products of the cotton plants as we should have been. 
‘He who crieth not his wares in the street, taketh them 
home,’ and if we do not use cotton products ourselves 
how may we expect other people to use them?” 


_ 


— 
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Further infermation tegether with 
samples and prices of our three stand- 
ard grades, SUPERFINE, SUPERIOR, 
and PRIME, can be had by writing te 
eur main office, Salem, chusctta, 
or through either of our Southern Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Ralph Gossett, 
904 Woodside Bidg., Creemville, 5. C.; 
Hamner & Kirby, Castonia, N. C 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill....— 


Superintendent 


_..Carder 


Spinner 
Weaver 
Cloth Room 
Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Recent on 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 


Sizol speaks for itself. 


efficiency—the young do likewise. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Browns, Ala. 
G. Jones 


Dallas, Texas Greenville, 8. C. 


i. Moore W. T. Smith 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 
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Air Conditioning in Processing Rayon 
Yarns and Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 16) 


ty be kept constant at all times to avoid fluctuations in 
moisture content of the yarn, consequent unevenness and 
variations in tensions which affect both uniform opera- 
tion of the machinery and the quality of the product. 

50 many variables enter into the air conditioning prob- 
lems of mills processing rayon that each installation calls 
for independent engineering. Consideration must be given 
to the class of goods manufactured, type of rayon used, 
materials with which it is mixed, physical characteristics 
of the mill, its location—all these factors have a bearing 
on the type of system desired, and on the engineering 
involved. 


“Pratical Plan to Bring Back Early 
Business Recovery” 
(Continued from Page 9) 

That is to say, if weat is sold at a sacrifice price in the 
Far East, if it is to benefit the people for whom it is in- 
tended it must not fall into the hands of profiteers who 
might resell at excessive prices, but should be sold only 
to agencies who will make only moderate profits on their 
distributive efforts. 

In addition it would be desirable, if not necessary, for 
us to foster the formation of finance companies which 
would in turn extend installment credit to the ultimate 
consumers. 

The advantage of selling goods abroad on the install- 
ment plan instead of lending cash enables us to pick and 
choose our buyers and markets. A loan of cash might 
not result in an outlet for our goods. By thus taking 
the initiative we sell what we want to sell where we want 
to sell it, when we want to sell it. 

Returning to the automobile sales analogy: There 
would have been no great growth in sales if the manu- 
facturers had simply made cash loans to some millions 
of potential buyers, but when they said in effect, we will 
give you long-time credit for the purchase of a car the 
potential buyers became actual buyers. By applying the 
same principle in foreign trade we get, instead of mere 
borrowers, substantial buyers of what we want and need 
to sell. Instead of financing competition we promote 
sales for our products. 

Finally sales should be directed to those countries 
where it is logical for our export trade to develop and 
expand during the next few years. The Far East is cer- 
tainly of significant importance in this regard. There 
lies abundant opportunity for the sale of raw materials 
and finished products once the huge population of those 
areas has been released from poverty and brought to a 
higher standard of existence—and the installment plan 
is the quickest and soundest method. 

With proper precautions observed, the benefits of in- 
ternational long-term credit sales should react to the early 
ellaviation of the depression and cause a sustained period 
of prosperity to ensue. Heavy increase in national gov- 
ernmental debts and ensuing increased taxes would be 
prevented. What amounts to commodity loans in reality 
would supplant money loans. Suffering, starvation and 
ultimately unemployment both at home and abroad 
would be relieved—-a gradual increase inliving standards 
and potentially broader markets for finished goods and 
manufacturers would ensue. The credit of many coun- 
tries now rated as very high risks would be improved. 

Finally we, as the sellers; would escape from burden- 
some surpluses, establish a firmer price trend and relieve 
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not only our farmers but the entire economic community. | 
Let the co-operatives and industrial institutes and trade | 
associations give thought to these advantages. hobo ho 
The skeleton of the mechanism necessary to put this ! a( —$———— 
plan into operation already exists. What is needed is E ki 
action now. | 


Hunter Sales Somewhat Larger 


By Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
. With the first government crop estimate of the season 


PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES Ke 


| | 


coming on Saturday and continued downward trend in CARLA | 
; the cotton market, not much was to be expected of this ep: Gy . | 
; week's sales but, in spite of that, our volume of business Dey aN 
’ this week was the largest since the end of June and this 0): Gy: ig) | 
applies to both gray and colored and fine and fancy goods. 
Sales of fine and fancy goods, which have been one of “So 
the bright lights of the situation for the last few weeks, 
were fully up to production, and sales of colored goods idea 
were in excess of production. 
F Lower prices have been heard rather generally on 
print cloths, sheetings and drills. Our position has been 
so comfortable on print cloths for nearby delivery that : 
we have paid little attention to these quotations, and we P Ali h d! 
; can see no incentive to sell goods for late delivery at Just Uu 78 4, “ 
5 current prices with nothing more than a spasdomic in- 
quiry, believing that we can do better on them a month e 
from now when the demand is sure to be steadier and the A Third Edition of 
basis of prices for the new cotton crop clearer. Should 
; prices be lower at that time, we do not believe that the 
\ manufacturing margin would be less and think it might PRACTICAL 
be more. 
We feel confident that inquiry will tend to improve 
during August and that before the month is over it will LOOM FIXING 
be in good volume again and that we should have a con- 
siderable demand in September. It is quite true that little Rv Thomas Nelson 
argument can be found for higher prices at present and 2 | 
that any increase in mill activity would bring lower Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 
§ prices, but the current price range is a very low one and | 
onsumers’ goods will probably continue in better rela- | 
tive position than goods for mec hanical trades. Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the | 
Hosiery Stocks | 
Washington, D. C. Stocks of hosiery increased from WEAVING OF RAYON and | 
9,906,271 dozen pairs at the end of May to 10,028,882 | 
dozen pairs at the end of June, according to a Depart- RAYON LOOMS | 
ment of Commerce survey. Of this total, men’s seamless ae : ; | 
hose amounted to 3,924,005 dozen pairs, against 3,887,- This book, written by a recognized authority, is | 
518 dozen pairs at the end of May, and women’s full- accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
fashioned hosiery totaled 2,914,493 dozen pairs, as com- hic | 
pared with 2,893,946 dozen pairs. standard work on this important subject. Previous | 
The above data are based upon the reports furnish- editions have been used for many years as text | 


ed by the bureau by 317 identical manufacturers of 
hosiery representing 377 mills, which produced approxi- ne 
mately 74 per cent of the total value of hosiery reported both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 
at the 1929 census of manufactures. Of this number 
17 reported no production during June, 1931. 


hooks in schools and colleges. and sales to mill men 


PRICE: $1.25 
COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS Jia 


4's to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed. 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings; solid colors, heather 


mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. ° ® 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY Clark Publishing Co. 


Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Lavonia, Georgia 
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World’s Production 
Of Rayon Estimated 


Current estimates figure the world 
production of rayon in the first six 
months of 1931 at 204,700,000 
pounds, against 205,200,000 pounds 
in the same period of 1930. The 
leading producer is still the United 
States, with 58,800,000 pounds, in 
1931, against 57,500,000 pounds in 
1930. 

Acetate is now reckoned to account 
for 9.2 per cent of the total produc- 
tion, viscose production being 87.4 
per cent. 

British production returns show 
output is on the increase. The June, 
1931, figure of 4,650,000 pounds 
compares with 3,920,000 pounds in 
May, this year. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 


Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal. Rubber | 

| | RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY | 
MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


August 15th Excursion 
Vacation Time 


Southern Railway System 


Announces Greatly Reduced Round 

Trip Special Excursion Fares to 

Many Points for Annual August 
Excursion 


Round Trip Excursion Fares From 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Atlantic City, N. J. $22.40 
Buffalo, N. Y. 28.50 
Baltimore, Md. 15.65 
Chicago, Il. 30.90 
Cleveland, Ohio | 28.15 
Cincinnati, Ohio 24.20 
Detroit, Mich. 27.30 
Louisville, Ky. 24.20 
Montreal, Can. 36.05 
New York, N. Y. 22.00 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. _ 28.50 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19.90 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 24.80 
Toledo, Ohio 25.20 
St. Louis, Mo. 31.35 
Washington, D. C. 13.90 


Tickets on sale August 15th, only. 
Limit 21 days, stop overs allowed 
at all stations both directions. 


Round trip tickets good in Pullman 
Sleeping and Parlor cars upon pay- 
ment Pullman charges. P 
Call on Southern Railway Ticket 
Agents for additional information 
and reservations. 


R. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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A former member of the Examining 
aaeee in the United States Patent 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
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Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
814 McLachien Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Cotton Crop of the United States 
For 1930-31 


(Continued from Page 6) 


markets for goods, minimizing, if not altogether barring, 
profits are the crux of the situation which does not mean, 
however, that efforts for improved world conditions may 
not result for the better. With all this, there is an un- 
derlying feeling in many quarters that the worst has been 
seen and that any change is more than likely to be in 
the way of improvement. 

Consumption of the past year compares with last sea- 
son as follows: 


Lint cotton Linters Total 
This year 4,039 280 4.319 
Last year 4.656 295 4,951 
Decrease this year 617 15 632 


The takings of American cotton, including linters, by 
Southern mills for the year were, in round figures, 4,273,- 
000, compared with 5,013,000 last year, a decrease of 
783,000 bales. 

CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN COTTON IN THE SOUTH 

This year Last year 


Bales Bales 
Alabama 1.633 1,077 
Georgia 7.786 13,021 
Missouri 365 
North Carolina 33,121 59.458 
South Carolina 7,422 7,288 
Tennessee, etc. 44] 430 
Texas 13 | 
Virginia 7 

50,781 81,282 


Equal in bales of 500 pounds weight to 52,858 this year 
and 85,715 last year. 


Abundant Money Should Lead to Prosperity 


In his last weekly letter Roger Babson made 
the following verv pertinent observations: 

There is no scarcity of money, and all those who re- 
quire funds for legitimate reasons are accommodated. 

In the past such conditions have nearly always led to 
advancing markets, and there seems to be no reason why 
this should not be the case at present. Of course, it will 
take a little time for the financial world to get over the 
chill that the word “‘moratorium” always causes. 

These low prices did not create any consternation, and 
one old merchant described the situation accurately when 
he said that someone is now ready to buy on each decline. 


Hearing In Cotton Mills’ Protest Is Put Off 
Again 

Raleigh, N. C.—R. O. Self, chief clerk of the State 
Corporation Commission, said hearings in the protest of 
the Hart and Fountain Cotton Mills of Tarboro, against 
the Virginia Electric & Power Company have been in- 
definitely postponed. 

The mills claim the Virginia company discriminates 
against them in discount schedules. Hearing was recently 
postponed to August 25 because of the death here of 
B. Mabrey Hart when his hotel bed caught fire. Indefinite 
postponement was granted for attorneys to further study 
their case. 
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Coolers 


Send for particulars. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Company 
Box A, Haydenville, Mass. 


Make the Summer Cooler . 
with 


U 


MERROW 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. OW. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 

Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 


and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of plece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury Mass. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Hatablished 1828 
438 and 46 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atianta Cincinnati 
St. Louls Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


63 Franklin Boston 
Phitadeiphia 
New Orleane 


65 Worth &8t., New Yerk 
Chicago Atlanta 


San Franciece 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOM ESTIO ExPort 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. Bally & Go. 
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COTTON GOoDs 


New York.—It was impossible to forecast Saturday 
just what immediate effect the cotton crop estimate would 
have on the cotton goods markets. The estimate was 
published at the market closing time here. 

The statistical report on production, sales, shipments 
and stocks was encouraging in some respects. While sales 
for July were but 82 per cent of production, production 
was approximately 7 per cent less than in June and ship- 
ments were 109 per cent of production. Stocks showed 
a further reduction, having declined by 6.5 per cent dur- 
ing the month, and were on August | lower than at any 
time since June, 1930. Stocks on hand are now estimated 
at 269,449,000 yards. With stocks showing a marked 
reduction over last year and the weekly rate of produc- 
tion lower than the average of recent years, mills are in 
a stronger statistical position prior to the beginning of 
seasonal trade than they have been in a long time. 

Trading last week was rather quiet, due to the coming 
of the crop report. Prices on print cloths, sheetings and 
drills were lower. Business in fine goods was fair and 
shipments were estimated as being equal to production. 

Prices have declined with the fall of cotton prices. 
With the staple on a lower price plane than at any time 
since 1914-15 it has been impossible to inspire canfi- 
dence in values. Percale prices were reduced 2 cents a 
yard by some of the leading converters but the decline 
has not yet been followed by the corportion printes. 

Sales of denims, chambrays, and some other staple 
colored cottons have been made at easier prices, although 
open quotations remained unchanged. The manufactur- 
ers of ginghams are expecting to name prices in the near 
future. In some quarters it is believed the actual an- 
nouncement of spring prices may be deferred until after 
Labor Day, but customers will be able to make commit- 
ments in houses “at value.”’ 


Prices quoted as the week ended were: 


Print cloths, 28 in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38'2-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 


x 


& w 


Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6 
Brown sheetings, standard 6% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56x60s 54 
Tickings, 8-ounce 14 
Denims 1] 
Dress ginghams 12'%4-13% 
Standard prints 7 
Staple ginghams 7 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


| 


| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Yarn trading was generally quiet 
during the week as the market awaited the government 
crop report. Most business was in small quantities. It 
was expected that more active buying would develop 
after the crop report was issued. 

In the price structure, a tendency toward the weak 
side has become noticeable in the last few days but pass- 
ing business is of such small character that a further 
easing of values is not particularly significant at this 
time. Buyers are interested primarily in booking fall 
orders for goods and until this develops on a larger scale 
than at present, no amount of price decline will serve as 
an incentive to buy. 

That there is a big business just ahead is evidenced 
by the condition of inventories in consuming plants. 
Salesmen covering this territory report that both finished 
goods and yarn stocks are extremely low, and that when 
the fall business really Starts there will be a scramble for 
yarns which might result in buyers complaining of de- 
liveries. While there is a surplus of yarn in the South, 
the excess, it is said, is insufficient to meet any normal 
demand for rush shipment yarns. 

Hosiery yarns are reported to be moving more freely 
at 17c for 10s single knitting cones. While a majority of 
spinners have been asking slightly higher prices, they 
showed more of a willingness to sell at the 17c hgure 
than heretofore. Underwear manufacturers are suecily- 
ing more freely for deliveries against orders placed some 
months ago, but the yuantities are small. 

A large number of spinners have sufficient business on 
the books to operate during the next six weeks. Others 
who have only taken business for two weeks ahead are 
considering closing down rather than continue doing busi- 
ness at a loss. Under both conditions cotton yarns will 
remain firm in price, dealers say. 

Buying has been of such a nature lately that manufac- 
turers do not have sufficient stock on hand to operate 
beyond a few days. This is expected to uphold small-lot 
purchasing despite the fact that sales usually fall off 
greatly in the few days preceding the Government crop 
report. 


Southern Single Warps Os 2 
10s 17 {Us 
17 eX bab 
itis 1s 41) 
26s 22 Duck Yarns 3, 4 and 4.- ply 
tix oS ve 

Southern Two-ply Chain 17% 

arps 1s 

17 
vs = 
| Pe 171, Carpet Yarns 
Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
20s 18h 4 ply 
White Carpet, Ss, 3 and 4 
23% ply 1h 
(“‘olored Strips, Ss, 3 and 6 
10s pls 7 
108 ex + Part Waste Insulating Yarn 

Ss. l-ply 14% 

Southern Single Skeins _ 8 “he and 4 ply 1 
Il-ply and 3-ply lo? 
1 2 ply lt 
re 16s, 2-ply 
TT 26s, 2-pls 21 
245 911, 308, 2-ply 22 
ca Southern Frame Cones 
Xs 1 
10s Lt 

Southern Two-ply Skeins l4s 17 
SS 17 16s 
10s 17 
17% 181 
is Ls 19? 
l6s 1s) Ly, 
‘Os 19 ae 21% 
24s 21 2ks 991 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDUE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


General Offices and Plant 
Framiogham, Mas ROCKFORD, ILL, U.S.A. Greenville, 


BARBER- ‘COLMAN. 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS| 


. HIGH SPEED WARPERS, 


TYING MACHINES 
WARP-DRAWING MACHINBPS 
“HAND KNOTTERS.~ 


BARBER. COLMAN’ COMPANY 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


29 
| 
| 
ee Reg. U. 8. P. O 
WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
yp in 
: | Textile Mills 
Exporters to 
+” 54 Foreign Countries 
| UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
| BOSTUN 
| 
| | 
| 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for — Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


frequently in urgent need of information, 


operating executives are 


We realize that 
service, 


equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
Lb. Haskins. Greenville, S. C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn 

AKTIVIN CORP.,. The, 50 Uni n Square, 
York City. Sou. Rep American Aniline Products, 
Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St., Chariotte, N. ¢ 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg., Baltimore, M 
905 Electric Bide... Richmond, Va.; 1104 Healey 
Bide tlanta. Ga Brown-Marx Bidg Bir- 
mingham Ala 1118 Johnston Bidg., harlotte, N. 
© 11294 Canal Bank Bidg.. New Orleans, La 2412 
ir st Bivd Shreveport LA. : n 
Pine h Tex.: 1126 Post Dispatch Bildg., 
— Tex: 524 Alamo Nat'l Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex : 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison eo 
New York City. Sou. Reps RnR. J. Mebane, AS = 
ville. N. C.: Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. © 

AMERICAN MOISTENING co., Providence 
Sou. Piants Atlanta, Ga and harlotte, 
Seu. Offices: 1331 W Morehead St _ Charlotte : 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: 7il 
side Bidge.. Greenville, 5 C Sou. Reps 
Burgess and ©. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: — 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office: J. D Johnson an 
w. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office te 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE. 110 Bes 

“it Sou. Agent: Cameron cRae, 
Reps w. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W 
Cobb Greenville, 5. C 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & INC., Provics 
R. Sou Office: Independence Bidg., ¢ 
N. ‘Robert E. Buck Mgr. Sou Reps 
North. P. O. Box 644, Atlanta. frank W 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Gree! sboro, 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave Dallas, 

Buck Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5 

al sw. Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas Tex ; 

ASSOC 1IATE BOBBIN Cos., com 
EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CU., E ast Corit 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN 00.., ~ 
Sou. The MeLeod Companies — = 
supply Co., 695 "Glen S5t.. 
Ga. Greenville Textile Supply Co., G — lie, & 
Cc: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N 

co.. THE. Reyn ids Bidg., 


if 
° 


W inston- 


William Win- 

Salem N 184 Oakianad 
ston: al tanburg, &. C.; I. L. Brown Drewery 
Ave., Spartanow 1400 Duncan 


St.. N.E., Atianta, Ga.. J. C. Sevier 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Ra ford, Ii} 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5 
Spencer, Mgr : | 
BARKLEY — HINE — Gastonia, N. C 
ler 
Chas. A. Bark presid 
MSER CO., 17 Battery Piace, I 
H. L. Stever, P O Box 
Charlotte c.: W. B. Uhier, 605 Palmetto 
St Spartanburg. s c.: J. J. Brown, Henry flrady 
Hotel Atlanta, Ca. 
WI Sou 
DAVID, Lawrence Mass 
nh Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Green ‘ille, 
S Belton C. Pilowden, Griffin, Ga.: 
Mill Supply Co Gastonia N C.: Russel 
Singleton, Dallas Tex 
‘RWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., 
shia Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlo te, 
; Hill Zahn, Meg 


CAMPBELL & CO.. JOHN, 75 Hudson Nuw 
York City. Sou. Reps John Bothamiley, 1008 Wi'- 
Mi ll Road, Atianta, Ga M. L Kirby, P 
Box 432. West Point, Ga.; Mike A Stough, P 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. 

CHARLOTTE BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N Fred R Coch ny ie, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 1 ist en S Eiber- 
ton. Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave.. 
Dallas, Tex W. F. McAnulty and W. Strane, 
Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 5. C. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester. Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar St.;: S. B. 
Alexander, Mer 

CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C., Walter F. Woodward, Mer 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. . Box 643, 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sou. Of- 
Cc & 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER ©O., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mgr 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale, Mass. Sou 
Rep. E. N. Darrin. Vice-Pres ; Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St. 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.. 
WwW. M Mitchell: Spartanburg, s. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr 


DRAPER, E. S., 1522 FE. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C 
Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons and R 
A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office 

DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
City. Sou Plants Old Hickory, Tenn... A. Kuns 
man, Mer tichmond, Va., W. Shackleford. Mgr 
Sou. Reps.; F. H. Coker. Dist —" Megr., 611 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N C.: FP. Hubach, 
Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bide ‘Chattanooga. 
enn 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS « Co., E. L., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office. 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. 
N. C., John L. Dabbs. Mer. Sou Warehouse 302 
W. First St... Charlotte. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C Newman, L. E. Green. H 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge. 
1021 Jefferson Std Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: B. R 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. M 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St.. Concord, N. C.: W. F 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: J. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn 


oe PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. N. Y. 
Sou Reps. : Eclipse Textile Devices Co.. care Pel - 
ham Mills. Pelham. S&S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro. N. C 

ECONOMY BALER ©O., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou 
Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
anta iA 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass 


Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


_PAFNIR BEARING CO. THE, New Britain 
Conn Sou. Office & W arehouse. Bona Aller Bldg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou Reps A. G. Laughridge and © 
A. Letz, Atlanta Office; S. D. Berg. 321 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N. . Shirley, 2705 wii- 
liams 8t.. Dallas, Tex.: W. P. Cunningham. Pr, © 
Box 1687. Hi ouston, Tex 
FIDELITY MACHINE co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Re ep.: 
delphia Office 


FORD, CO., J. RB. Wyandotte, Mich. Sou Reps. : 
J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1147 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta 
Ga.; J. B. Pord Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky.: J. B Ford Sales Co.. 1405 
Whitney Bldg.. New Orleans. La. Warehouses in al! 
principal Southern cities 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I 
Southern Franklin Process Co.. Greenville, S. C.. 
B. S&S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn... C. R Ewing, Mer 

GASTONIA BRUSH Co.. Gastonia, C. E 
Honeycutt, Mer 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave , 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1101 §& 
Bivd., Charlotte, N C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co.. Schenectady, N. ¥ 
5ou. Sales Offices & Warehouses Atianta, Ga... F 
H Ginn. Dist. Mgr.; Charleston. Ww Ya... W. L 

Charlotte, N. C.. E. P Coles, Mer 
Dallas, Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell Dist. Mgr.: Houston 
Tex E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Mers.: 
City, Oxkla., F. B. Hathaway, B. FP Dunlap, Mers 
Sou Sales Offices: Birmi ngham, Ala.. T 
Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn.. W O. McKin- 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex. A H. Keen, Mer: 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox. Mgr.; Louisville Kv. 
E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, G. oO Mc- 
farlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn.. J Barksdale. 
Mer.; New Orleans. La.. Willard Megr.: Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin. Mer.; San Antonio Tex 
Il. A. Uhr, Mer. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta Ga.. 
W. J. Seibert, Megr.- Dallas. Tex., W. FP. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. Cc Bunker, Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 

anta, Ga.: C napp, Commerc 
Ba uk Bide.. Chariotte, N. C 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. Sou. Reps 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 
C.; Mamner & Kirby. Gastonia, N. C.: Belton Cc. 
Griffin, Ga 


GREXNSBORO LOOM REED CoO., 


3908 Franklin Ave.. 
A. Cordin, Phila- 


Greensboro. 


N. ©. Creo. A. McFetters, Megr., Charlotte, N. C. 
J. McFPetters, Supt.,. H. FP Harrill. Rep 
office 


HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “C”’ and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia. Pa Sou . Re "Dennis J. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. 


E. 
harlotte 
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HART PRODUCTS CORP., New 
York City. Sou. Reps Chas Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, C.: Samuel ‘Leh rer, Box 265, 
Spartanburg. S. C.: W. G. Shull, Box 923. Green- 
ville, 5. C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St.. Dallas. Texas 

HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC... New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bide... Winston - 
Saiem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO... Pawtucket. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga.. J. Carlile Martin. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Office: Fred Dickson, fF 
©. Box 125, Rockingham. N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Philadeiphia. Pa. Sou. Reps Geo. H. Small, 310 
6th St N ‘E.. Atianta. Ga.: Jas. A. Brittain, 1028 
Comer Bl dg.. Birming a.: Porter H. Brown, 
P. ©. Box 656. Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. J. Waldron 
and D. OO. Wriie. P. O. Box 643 Greensbor: 
R. J. Maxwell, P. Box 1241, Greenvi ©.; 
FP. A. Giersch, 418 N 3rd St.. St. Louis, Mo. for 
New Orleans, La 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. co., Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant 244 Forsyth St... S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga Guy I Melchor Mar Sou. Reps.: E 
M. Terryberry. 208 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington. D. C.: Guy L. Melchor, Jdr., 
Atlanta Office 

HYATT ROLLER BE —v CoO., Newark, N. J 
Sou Rep Geo H. Woole Jr 2001 Selwyn Ave... 
Chariotts 

ISELIN- JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway New 
York City. Sou. Reps a Burney, 6631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga 

JOHNSON, CHAS B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Speciaity Co., Chariotte, N. C 


KAUMAG CoO., 200 Varick St.. New York 


City. Sou. Of First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C Chattanooga Penn 

KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbu Ohio. Sou 
Office 1200 Woodside Bide Greenville S Cc 
Daniel H. Wallace Sou. Age Ww arehouses: 
Greenville, S. C Charlotte. N. C Burlington, N 
Cc Dou Rep Ciaude B P Box 1383 
Greenville. 5. C Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth 


"lace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia. Ga 


LOC ~ fae eg G REENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
B! dg 5 R E Barn well, P. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave. Bos- 
ton, oe Sou Rep ©. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte 
Charlott N © 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS. INC... 250 Park 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Plant. Saltville. Va.. E 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mer. Sou 


Reps E. E. W Rollir Jr J. W 
vey and B. T. Cra Charlotte Office rR. C 
Staple Box 483, Cl inooga re Holle 

08 Montgomery St Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coates. 807 


Lake Park. Baton Fee ize. La.: T. J. Bovd. Adol- 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. Sou. Rep Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, & Laurel St.. 
Hartiord, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O 
Box 563, Charlotte. N. C.: R. B Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta. Ga 

MORTON MAC HINE columbus, Ga 
Sou. Rey Parolina ecialty C Charlotte, 

N ATION AL ANIL INE A C - MIC AL ©CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York Cit Sou. Office & Ware- 


Americ an Saves. Bk sidg.. Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. 
Rodge 910 James Bide Chattanooga, Tenn.: J 
E. Sh ut ford. Jeflerson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro. 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville. 
N. ©. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Of fice and Ware- 
house l3i W First Sit Chariotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Chi: te Office: C. D Taylor, 
Sou. Agent, Gafiney. S. C J. K Moore. Gafiney, 
H L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy 
Clemn rons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga 

CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic. N. J. 
Sou. Offices & Warehouse 226*5 N. Forbis S8st., 
Greensboro, N. C., W. M. Hunt, Mer.: Chamber of 
Commerce Greenville. C Moss. 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mer. Sou Reps.: 
a. Horne and J. V. Killheffer. Greensboro Of- 
fice; E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace. Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO 
292 Madi son Ave., New York City. Sou Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mer 5ou. Warehouses: Char- 
lotte, 'N. C., Spartanburg, C., New Orleans, La., 
Atianta, Ga.. Greenville. S. C 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC... New 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atlanta. Ga. L. 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. Patterson: 
Tenn., R. H. Bailey: Greensboro. N. J. 
Canny; New Orieans, La... L. H Gill: Ris 
Va., W. A. McBride; Augusta, Ga., E. Moline: St. 
Louis, Mo., J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., H. J. Steeb. 
C L. Fischer; Dallas, Tex., W. B. Mix: Houston. 
Tex., G. C. Polley. 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., re, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Plant, Char lotte, W. B. Hodge, 
V.-Pres., M. G. Townsend Sou. Reps.: 
W. H. Burnham, O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers, Charlotte Office; J F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


= 
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PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F.. Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Chariotte., N. C 


PLATTS METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8S. Agent. F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. © 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga.. Wm. 
Turner, Jr V.-Pres and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Sper lait Co Charlotte N C.: Hamner & 
Kirby Gastonia. N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 


ply Co., 285 Marietta St Atlanta ia Young & 
Vann Supp Co 1725 First Ave Birmingham 
Ala Lupto Suppiy C Chattar 


Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanb ire 8 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va 

SACO- LOW ELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
paee Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte. N 

ae ‘Iter W. Gayle, Sou Agent Branch Sou 
Offies Atianta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg,. 5S. C H. P. Worth, Mer 

SARGENT'S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville 
Mass. Sou. Rep Fred H. White, Independence 
Bide Charlotte. N. C 

CHE MIC co., Jersey City. N. J. Sou 
Smith, Box 349 S H. Jones. 
Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, 30 ’ *, 1 ket St.. Dal- 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges. Box 752, Atlanta 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N 
J. Bou. Rep Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 
N. ©. 

SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville. S. C 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway. New York 
City. Sou. Rep Chas. H. Stone 822 W. More- 


head S Chal e N. ¢ Burkha er Chem 
cal Cx 1202 Che t St.. Chattanooga, Tenr 
Woodward Wight Co 45] Howa New 
Orlean La J. A. Sudduth & Co pire! ing) lam, 


Ala Miller-Lenfestey ee Co Tampa, Miam! 
and Jacksonville. Fla 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO.. Hartsville. S. Cc 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO... Charlotte 
M Mer 


C.. Wm. H 
STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave... S.W 


ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte. N 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, C. H. E ittiejohn. 
Mer. Sou. Reps W. © Jones and C. W. Cain 
Greenville Office. 

STEIN. HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave... 
New York City. Sou Office. Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. C.. E 

Terrell, Pres. and Mer 

TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE. 1001 Jef- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. Sidney & 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga 

Providence, R. I fice, 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.. May er. Maer 

UNIVERSAL WINDING Co., 95 South St., Bos- 


Ga... H. C Mer 5ou. Reps Hor- 
Cc 


ton, Mass. Sou. Office Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. 
Cc Candler Bldg Atlanta Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
Frederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte oOf- 


fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office 

Us BOBBIN & SHUTTLE C©CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. lass ts: Monticello, Ga (Jordan Division): 
Greenv! S C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps 

K Sarda. Saies Megr., First National Bank 
Bide... Chrariotte. N. C D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536. High Point. N. C.: R Umbach. P. Box 
108. Atlanta, Ga.: M sicey. ©. Box 816. 
Greenville, S&S. C.: J. H Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn S8t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm P. Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville, 8. C ©. B. Land, Box 4. 
Marietta. Ga. Stocks at Textile Mill Sup ly Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Cupply Co.., Charlotte, 

N. C 


N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co Gas onia, 
Carolina Mill Supply Co.. UF eenville 8 Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson C.: Pi ulte m Mill Supply 


Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Young % Vann Supply Co.. Bir- 
mingham, Als 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn Sou 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bldg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: C aroll na Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg¢.. Gastonia. N Cc A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier Ave N.E Atianta, Ga., B. I Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. FP. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer 


VoG EL 0o., JOSEPE A., Wilmington, Del. Sou 
Mo 


Office: St. La 
WHITIN MAC HINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg Chariotte, N. C W 


. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas. 
Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and C. M. Powell. 
Atl anta Office 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CoO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep Webb Durham, 2029 East 
5th St., Charlotte. N. C 

WICKWIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO., 41 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St.. Greenville, CO. 
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Cotton Good As Gold 


Once more, through the mouth of 
the Federal Secretary of Agriculture, 
as reported by the Washington repre 
sentative of The Constitution, the 
two big essentials of successful cot- 
ton culture are emphasized. 

They are improved fiber and acre- 
age proportioned to calculable world 
demand for the staple. 

A thousand times and more, in a 
thousand cogent forms and from a 
thousand careful cotton experts, The 
(onstitution for sixty-odd years has 
argued these essentials to the cotton 
growers of Georgia in the South. 

But here we are with an excessive 
surplus, a great crop prospect for 
coming picking time, and prices rul- 
ing distressfully below the average 
costs of production. 

Our cotton farms, with few excep- 
tions, continue to ignore the basic 
facts of their industry, refuse to fol 
low unselfish expert advice, and con- 
tinue to follow tradition rather than 
the paths of prudence and profit. 

It is not harsh cirticism to say 
those things, for nearly every cotton 
farmer in the South, when taxed with 
them, will admit the charges and 
laugh at the suggestion that he should 
abandon his own opinions and prac- 
tices for the plan of any expert the 
sun ever shone upon. 

All those known facts would be 
deeply discouraging, but for the 
looming certainly that cotton compe 
tition from other than American 
fields will soon compel Southern cot- 
ton farming to radically adopt those 
two saving essentials to which we re- 
ferred at the outset of this writing. 

The South must produce cotton. 
It now supplies only 54 per cent of 
the world demand. But it will not 
hold that reduced percentage unless 
it raises a more desirable staple and 
holds its yield in wise proportion to 
the demand for the best fiber obtain- 
able. 

By letting India, Russia and South 
\merica furnish the lower grades. 
and confining Southern growing to 
the finer ones, the cotton industry 
of the South can be made as stable 
and profitable as the mining and 
minting of gold ore.——Atlanta Constt- 
tutron. 


Shows Knitting 
Mills Go Southeast 


While agitation for removal of 
knitting plants from Philadelphia to 
the Southeast continues, officials of 
commercial organizations in Philadel- 
phia are criticizing the municipal 
government for alleged failure to en- 
courage established concerns to re- 
main here through reliable channels. 


Survey 
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\ somewhat unfavorable showing 
for Philadelphia’s textile industrial 
section was revealed in the returns 
to a questionnaire recently sent to 
the mills in the area by the North 
west Philadelphia Chamber of Com. 
merce. About 65 per cent of the 
mills receiving this questionnaire are 
being solicited to remove to other 
cities, particularly to Southeastern 
States’ textile centers. 

The avalaible returns to this ques 
tionnaire showed that 53 of the 96 
mills replying declared Philadelphia 
taxes are too high, and 29 mills re. 
ported they were satisfied with the 
taxes. Five plants complained of in 
sufficient water supply, but the water 
supply of each of 71 mills was de 
clared to be satisfactory That 
Philadelphia is a favorable location 
for their plants was asserted by 77 
mills, but five expressed the opinion 
that a more favorable location might 
be obtained elsewhere. Opinion re- 
garding wage scales seemed to be 
about evenly divided, some of the 
mills claiming the P hiladelphia scale 
is disadvantageous, as compared with 
wages paid in other parts of the coun- 
try, and others claiming that the 
scale, when living costs, transit, edu- 
cational and recreational facilities are 
considered, was not particularly dis- 
advantageous, according to the re- 
port received in Charlotte. 

In response to the criticism of in- 
dustrial and commercial organizations 
against the municipal government of 
Philadelphia, it was declared by the 
city authorities that no particular in- 
dication now is apparent that Phila- 
delphia’s industrial position will be 
impaired by removal of textile plants, 
the report said. On the other hand. 
it was reveiled, the government of 
that city may give consideration to 
matters calculated to hold existing 
incustries while encouraging move- 
ments aiming at promoting the in- 
dustrial expansion of that city, par- 
ticularly textile plants. The 
threatening situation at Philadelphia 
developed several weeks ago when a 
controversy over a wage agreement, 
which, it was said, will expire Sep- 
icmber |, was at its height. A tenta- 
ive agreement to maintain that scale 
has been reached, it was understood. 

At least one, and perhaps more, 
Philadelphia hosiery manufacturers 
lately have come into the Southeast 
to study opportunities this section 
offers. The North Carolina situation 
was given its share of study. The 
question of taxes seems to be placed 
first, according to information ob- 
tained here, with water supply, 
power, and transporation following in 
the order named.—Cuharlotte News. 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


Concord, N. C. 


A PRETTY AND PROGRESSIVE Mitt Town, FULL OF 
DELIGHTFUL PEOPLI 


My son, Ben Thomas, and I spent last week traveling 
among the mills, and he says he doesn’t wonder now, that 
I am so happy in my work, for everyone treats me as 
if | were a queen. 

HArRTSELL MILLS 

We spent Monday in Concord, going first to Hartsell 
Mills, where genial W. N. Pharr has been superintendent 
for several years, and has made marvelous improvements 
in and around the mill. The lawns are well kept and 
gorgeous beds of red and yellow cannas add much to 
the beautiful scene. Twenty years ago this place looked 
altogether hopeless, and to those who saw it then, the 
transformation is marvelous. 

Among the recent inside improvements are modern rest- 
rooms, nice as can be found in most any hotel. The girls 
are delighted and take special pride in keeping these 
rooms clean and sanitary. Ample provision has been 
made for washing, and the long sink with several spigots 
and receptacles for soap, is truly nice and convenient. 

Overseers are: Jno. L.. Potts, overseer carding; J. T. 
Howell, overseer spinning (he was off on vacation and 
we missed seeing him, but hope to see him later); J. L. 
Lancaster, is dyer; J. L. Medlin, overseer slashing and 
warping; W. A. Buff, overseer weaving; D. D. McPhat- 
ter, overseer cloth room: B. A. Tucker, machinist; J. R. 
Williams, shop. 

Among the progressive young section men, we tound 
J. A. Collette, in spinning; D. J. Dow in warping and 
winding, Paul’Pucker and E, J. Faulkenberry, lo6mfixers. 

CANNON MILLS, PLANT 9 

J. M. Talbert has been superintendent here 13 years, 
and is a very pleasant and courteous gentleman. While 
this mill has not such an ideal location as Hartsell Mills, 
it has pretty hedges, and shrubbery, and the gardens on 
the village are exceedingly fine. 7 

This mill has a 20 piece band, which practices twice 
a week and is a delight to all who hear it. T. W. 
Ownsby is director. 

J. H. Wade is overseer lay carding and C. W. Dabbs, 
night carder. (Mr. Dabbs and I are almost kinfolks, for 
his cousin married mine.) E, C, Gray, overseer spinning, 


says he has every book I have ever written, and will 
take more, if I'll write them. W. D. Alexander is ma- 
chinist. 

This mill makes warp yarns, and had expected to stop 
for vacation this week, but a big order made is necessary 
to run. 

Locke Cotton MILLs 

There is a wonderful history back of this mill, which 
the secretary and treasurer, T. H. Webb, has promised 
to secure and send to me—and I hope he doesn’t forget 
it. 

Anyhow, there was a mill here 90 years ago, and it had 
few if any windows. When an addition was built later 
with plenty of windows, it was called “Paradise,” and the 
old part was called “Egypt,” by the operatives. 

Am indebted to Mr. Webb and to Superintendent C. S. 
Smart for a pleasant visit. 

This mill has discontinued weaving and makes hosiery 
yarns. Marvin Long is carder; H. L. Sedberry, spinner, 
A. C. West, beamer; J. L. Beaver, dyer (weighs 315!) -; 
Fk. L. Howe, master mechanic, and John Kirk, finisher. 
Mr. Kirk’s mother was one of my girlhood friends. 

At Locke Cotton Mills, Buffalo plant, R. B. Hughes 
is assistant superintendent; C. A. Atwell is day carder: 
A. W. Ballard, night carder, and H. L. Nelson, spinner. 

Mr. Wood, gate keeper, doesn’t take any chances, and 
Sara Conway or Bulah Buttinski will never invade. his 
domain! But he'll know ‘‘Aunt Becky” after this, and 
wont make her stand outside in the hot sun while he 
goes to the big boss for instructions. 

If | could have a day with Mr. T. H. Webb, he could 
give me data and the foundation, for my greatest textile 

BROWN MILL 


We have a fine bunch of subscribers here. Among 
the overseers are: V. M. Barrier, C. L. Billing, C. S. 
Dorton, Walter Dover, P. L. Hill, Geo. Hilton, C. L. 
Miller, S. C. Pharrs, A. F. Rodgers and Sam Allen. It 
was so hot I forgot to take note of where each was 
located. 

Really, I think that the secretary and treasurer’s little 
foot and big heart got me flustered! Honestly Mr. 
Moore has the daintiest feet ever given to man. They 
are lots smaller than mine and | saw my son comparing 
them, while a humorous smile played around ‘the corners 
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of his mouth. I tried to tuck my feet out of sight, but 
my skirt wasn’t quite adequate! 

This is one of the nicest mills in Concord and makes 
outings. Superintendent C. L. Campayner has a smile 
and hearty handclasp that warms the heart. 

This completed the day in Concord and one of the 
most pleasant days we've spent in a long time. 

Concord people are as fine as can be found anywhere. 
There was no whinning, no grumbling over ‘‘hard times 

and everyone seemed happy. 

Am hoping to visit other mills there sometime soon, 
and get better acquainted with our nearby neighbors. 

Next week, will tell you about mills down the S. A. L. 
to Lumberton. 


The Good Old Days of Long Ago 


Doesn't it make one tired to hear folks whine. “Times 
ain't like they used to be!” “The world’s going to 
ruin, etc.? 

Well now how were times—say 35 to 40 years ago? 
Nearly all of us lived in the country. We had preaching 
once a month, in a church two or three miles away— 
yet, everybody went. Some had to walk through dust 
or mud, and many would walk barefoot, carry their shoes 
under their arm, and put them on just before reaching the 
church. 


As skirts all touched the ground, it was just a matter 
of choice whether one wore stockings or not—and the 
choice was often “not.” 

Men could go bare-foot all the way if they wished: 
they didn't have to wear coats, either, and could roll their 
open shirts back and expose hairy chests without criti- 
cism. They chewed tobacco and spit big puddles on 
the floor between their knees, and the more they enjoyed 
the preaching the faster they chewed and the larger grew 
the puddle. But it would be dry by next preaching day. 
Very often, women, too, chewed the stuff—and about all 
of them dipped snuff. 


Preaching would be on Saturday afternoon at 2:00 
and Sunday morning at 11:00 once per month, and the 
preacher always went with some member to spend Satur- 
day night (that was the extent of his pastoral work) and 
wherever he went, the children of the family would hold 
a jubliee conference, ‘cause mother would be sure to 
have plenty good greasy biscuits for supper and break- 
fast—and biscuits of any sort were seldom seen except 
Sunday morning. 

School was taught by a man with strong arm and an 
assortment of good hickory switches always stood close 
to his hand—and he never failed to use them when 
necessary. 

The school building was a one-room log hut, two or 
three miles away with stick and dirt chimney which was 
cantinually..catehige- fire in the winter. The seats were 
labs eth legs and no backs. To relieve the 
monotony, a mischievous boy would sometimes “stumble” 
and knock one of those peg legs from under and flop 
the whole seat over in the floor. Then what a scramble 
and tangle of boys and girls—and what laughing! 

Sometimes the culprit would have to stand in the cor- 
ner and wear a dunce cap; if it happened to be Claud 
C— he'd get fun out of it, but Sam T - would 
always cry. There were no grades. All studied the old 
Blue-Back Speller, and when one got to “baker” he was 
a Star pupil. 

There was no place for amusement; no place to go 
to “pass time.” The only movies we ever heard of or 
dreamed of, we made ourselves with a sheet, a lamp and 
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shadows. A sheet hung over an open room door, a 
small lamp set on the floor and a clever actor who stepped 
over the lamp or crawled over, made pictures for those 
on the other side of the sheet that were mysterious and 
thrilling beyond expression! 

To stay all night in the home of a school mate where 
there were lots of children, was actually the only big 
thing that could happen. The old folks would let the 
children have the kitchen all to themselves and ‘telling 
tales” and “riddles,” playing “blind man’s buff, “club 
fist,’ “‘William trimble toe” was entertainment. Some- 
times we'd tell ghost stories till afraid to sleep with our 
heads from under the cover. 

As we look back and see how very little we had to 
make childhood happy, yet how eagerly we grasped every 
advantage and opportunity, and when we compare the 
present-day opportunities of children to the times back 
there—we wonder ! 

And yet, we can’t remember a single one of those old- 
timers who did not grow up into a creditable citizen. 
Some of them are now wealthy, influential business men, 
and some of them are dead. 

But we have never wanted a return of those old days. 
We do not look back with preference to that time; we 
are too busy and happy in this modern, progressive age, 
and we just wish we could live to be at least a hundred 
to see what all will happen. 


Customer: “I'd like to get some rat poison.” 
Clerk: “Will you take it with you?” 
Customer: ‘‘No, I'll send the rats over for it.” 


The Man Worth While 


By EpMUND LEAMY 


It isn’t the man with the merciless smile, 

Nor the one with the copyright grin, 

That is always the victor and always worth while 

When the news of the game tumbles in; 

But the hard-working, quiet, and pleasant young chap 

Who cannot be shoved from his place on the map, 

Who for smiles and cajolings does not give a rap, 

But who sticks to the job and for nothing will shirk, 

And who thinks of naught else, when there's work on, 
but work. 


The man with the smile has his place in the world, 

Though the smile be as false as himself, 

And often in luxury you'll find him curled 

With more than his share of the pelf. 

But the chap who’s the best of the finest and few, 

Who’s staunch and reliable, square and true blue 

Is the one with the slogan “Play the Game—You!” 

Who sticks to the job and will quit not nor shirk, 

And has thoughts of naught else, when there’s work on, 
but work! 


Inquisite Old Gentleman: “My little boy, have you no 
better way to spend this beautiful afternoon than by 
standing in front of the gate idling away your time?” 

Small Boy: “I ain’t idling away my time. There’s a 
chap inside with my sister, and he's paying me 10 cents 
an hour to watch for pa.” 


_ 


Teacher: ‘“‘Robert, here is an example in subtraction. 
Seven boys went down to the creek to swim, but two of 
them had been told not to go in the water. Now, can 
you tell me how many went in?”’ , 

Robert: “Yes’m, seven!” 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


WAN TED—Position as overseer of card- 
ing or combing. Age 36, married, go : ilies 
anywhere. Textile graduate, past seven W AN l ED 


er of carding and combing 
Address 
Bulle- 


years overst 
on numbers from 30's to 3's 
J. N. B., care Southern Textile 
tin 


Patented Textile clalties and Ma- 
chinery to manufacture on a royalty 
basis Send sample or drawing of 
yroposition to Richmond Machine 
Company, 3371-79 Richmond atreet, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


COTTON mill superintendent or manage! 
open for employment after August 1 
Glad to have opportunity for furnishing 


R, Napper, Cloth Room Man, 42 


references or other desi ed information FINISHE 

upon request ot interested parties Ad vears of age, 14 years experience, 10 on 

dress & (" care Southern Textile prese nt position, would like to make 

Bulletin change. Will go anywhere. References 
eaiepis from present employers. Address F. R., 


eare Southern Textile Bulletin, 


MASTER MECHANIC or plant Enginee 
desires position Sixteen years xper! SURPLUS STOCKS—Wanted offerings of 
ence construction ind maintenance stocks of Textile Chemicals State 
leading large cotton mills of South makers, quantity and price wanted 
Address M. M 600 Worthineton Ave., Adress “Surplus Stocks,’ care Southern 
(Charlotte. Phone 7673 Textile Bulletin 


For Sale 


ROLL COVERING PLANT 


Fully equipped with modern machinery 
Located, Atlanta, Georgia 


Edward H. Best & Company 
222 Purchase Street 


Raston, Mass. 


RULED FORMS 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


18 West Fourth St. Charlotte, N. C. 
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WANTED —Two expert d carders with 
good personality and sales ability for 
ition in Sonth and North (‘arolina 
(‘om elo basis, and should net a 
good man $150.00 weekls 
Apply H. eare Sotuhern Textile 
Bulletin 

Busi 
Opportunit 
For Right M 
We have acquired a complete 


tapestry and drapery plant. All set 
up ready to run. Fifty-eight Jac- 
quard looms and other machinery. 
Here's life 
time, this 

In- 
very 


an opportunity of a 


for a man who knows 
manage it. 
on 


for details. 


business. and can 


terest be purchased 


W rite 


can 


low hasis. 


J. W. ANDERSON CO., INC, 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


Your Two Weeks’ 
Vacation Trip 


Bermuda—A Mid-Ocean 
Paradise 


FOUR DAYS 
ON A TRANS-ATLANTIC LINER 
Sightseeing in Washington 
and New York 


Deluxe Throughout 


ALL EXPENSE TOUR $191.30 
FROM CHARLOTTE, N. C 


All Expense Tours From Other 
Points Southern Railway System 


Leave Charlotte July 25th, August 
Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 29th 


Steamship Reservations and Tours 
to All Countries. Let us help you 
plan your trip. 


For further information call 


Southern Railway System 
City Ticket Office 
No. 308 West Trade Street 
Telephone 2-3351 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 


regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


. . which the 


business paper 
helps to Save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 
J 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
circulation; straight-forward 


cial minutes when 
a man must sell. 
business methods, and edi- 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer's most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
reader interest...These are. -. 4 COOperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
the factors that make a val = industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
uable advertising medium. to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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Continuous Hydro-extractor 


This machine will expel waste dye and bleach liquors from 
saturated cotton, at the same time passing it forward to 
your Drying Machine through a continuous series of opera- 
tions. 


Gives more uniform results with less expenditure of energy 


and avoidance of intermittency. Many other advantages 


Reduce your costs by hydro-extracting 
modern way. 


saturated fibers this 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 


Yarn Conditioning Machines, etc. 


Fred H. White. Southern Representative, Chartotte, N. C. 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 


| DIRECTORY 


4 |- ot x of every Southern Cotton Mill. 

Also contains sections: “‘Hints 
UEXUILE for Traveling Men,” and 


| 


Clark's Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 


Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Current Edition: July, 1931 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


PUBLISHING CO; 
1 
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Unloading card out of car on to our truck. 


REMOVING and ERECTING 


all kinds of Textile Manchinery—regardles of size 
or location—is easy and safe with our Modern 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 


During the past year we have Serviced Textile Mills 
from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting them 
in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting their 
machinery. 


lf We Can Serve You Write, 
Wire or Telephone for Detailed 
Information. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, 


P. S. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


Vice-Pres. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th Sr., Charlotte, N C. 
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